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Medicinal Treatment of “Colics” 


By E. L. QUITMAN, M. D. C., Chicago, Professor of Therapeutics, Chicago Veterinary College 


EDITOR The following article by Professor Quitman is repro- 
duced from “Colics and Their Treatment.’ Separated, thus, from the remainder 
of the work, the article loses some of its value, and scarcely does justice to the 
author or to the book from which it is taken, It is nevertheless presented here 
because we believe its teachings will materially improve the treatment given in 
cases of colic by a large number of veterinarians. 

Irrespective of our interest in the sale of “Colics and Their Treatment” we 


unhesitatingly say that every practicing veterinarian should possess a copy of this 
book. It is exceedingly brief and concise, yet nearly all subjects in connection 
with colics of the horse are discussed in a new and up-to-date manner. No 
veterinarian 1s so busy that he has not time to read this work, and assuredly there 
are none who may not learn something from the combined discussion of the 


eminent contributors to it. 


General Consideration 

T IS the writer’s opinion, that in the 
larger cities, “colics’” kill more 

The high mortality from colics, and the 
horses than all other diseases combined. 
enormous economic loss that it entails, 
are due, in part, to dosing by the horse 
owners, those in charge, or onlookers, 
or by the accommodating “near doc- 
tor.” To this source, about sixty-five 
per cent of the deaths from colics 
should be charged. The thoughtless 
and unscientific methods employed by 
some veterinarians in the treatment of 
this class of ailments is responsible for 
another twenty-five per cent, leaving 
only ten per cent of the deaths to be 


charged to absolutely hopeless cases. 

I would lay down two laws for the 
treatment of the various forms of gas- 
tric and intestinal disorders in horses 
that are included under the generic 
term “colic.” They are: 

1. Do you use any treatment that 
may kill. 

2. De not use any treatment that 
will mask the symptoms. 

Use No Treatment That May Kill 

Among the medicinal:‘agents prohib- 
ited by our first law, i. e., those that 
may kill, I will include: 

1. Aloes and other severe purga- 
tives. 

2. Aconite; an agent that is some- 
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times used in stock colic mixtures, and 
one that oftentimes paralyzes the gas- 
tric functions and leads to flatulence. 

3. Drugs that evolve gases under 
certain conditions, such as ammonium 
carbonate or sodium bicarbonate, and 
on that account should never be used 
in stock mixtures. When such agents 
are administered in gastric flatulence 
(and stock mixtures are, of course, li- 
able to be given in any and all types 
of colics), they are very liable to cause 
rupture of the stomach by the rapid 
evolution of carban dioxide, when they 
come in contact with the acid, ferment- 
ing material in the stomach. This sud- 
den increase of pressure in the already 
gas-filled stomach is almost sure to 
rupture that organ. 

4. Croton Oil; this is a drug that 
‘the horse is especially susceptible to, 
and even when well diluted in bland 
oils, it frequently gives rise to a fatal 
gastritis or muco-enteritis. 

5. Irritant drugs improperly diluted. 
These should also be considered as 
prohibited by the first law. The writer 
knows of many cases of gastritis that 
were caused by insufficient dilution of 
such drugs as ammonium carbonate, 
aqua ammonia, aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, tincture of capsicum, tincture 
of ginger, oil of peppermint and other 
volatile essential oils, etc., etc. 

The administration of aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia in capsules is, in the 
writer’s opinion, nothing short of mal- 
practice; first. on account of the dan- 
ger of such capsules being broken in 
the mouth, and consequent dire results 
due to its caustic action, and secondly, 
because the liberation of this drug, in 
one place in the stomach, upon the 
solution of the capsule, causes suff- 
cient irritation to set up gastritis, 
either acute, subacute or chronic. 


Avoid Bad After-Effects 


The fact that a horse does not die 
from “colic” does not prove that he was 
properly treated. If he emerges from 
the attack of colic with first a loss of 
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appetite, later on showing an indiffer- 
ent desire for food, and a constantly 
increasing loss of flesh, it indicates, in 


‘ninety-nine out of one hundred in- 


stances, that he was improperly treated 
—that the treatment because of its ir- 
ritant character, caused gastritis. 

Under the first law for the treatment 
of colic the writer would also warn the 
reader against the danger of stock colic 
mixtures that contain aromatic spirits 
of ammonia and linseed oil, for the rea- 
son that, if allowed to get old, a caus- 
tic, soft soap seems to be formed by 
the action of the alkaline ammonia on 
the oil, and although it had when pre- 
pared a sufficient excess of oil to pre- 
vent irritation, upon standing for 
months it frequently becomes suffi- 
ciently irritating to cause inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. 

As for aloes, the sooner this drug 
is discarded by all veterinarians as a 
part of the treatment of all forms of 
colic, either before or during the at- 
tack, or as an after treatment, the 
sooner will the mortality, and the dis- 
appointing sequlae, such as muco-en- 
teritis, enteritis, suppurgation and lam- 
initis, decrease appreciably. 

The Folly of Using Aloes in Colic. 

That elimination of the contents of 
the stomach and bowels is essential in 
the treatment of the various forms of 
gastro-intestinal affections, from spas- 
modic colic to the graver conditions, 
there can be no doubt, as irritating 
contents, either bacterial, chemical or 
mechanical, is the cause of the various 
morbid conditions that give rise to 
colic in its manifold forms. 

But such elimination can be secured 
more quickly and safely by other means 
than through the action of aloes. Such 
agents as physostigmine, arecoline and 
raw linseed or castor oil, coupled with, 
in some cases, liberal rectal injections, 
are far preferable. 

Aloes never has, and never will, 
overcome impaction of the bowels; but 
it has been the cause of numberless 








cases of this ailment, “running into” 
inflammation of the bowels. 

Aloes requires a period of from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours to pro- 
duce the first evacuation in a horse, 
and furthermore causes an intense con- 
gestion of the posterior portion of the 
intestines ; that is, the large intestines. 

The folly of administering it as an 
aid to “cure” colic, can be seen by the 
length of time it takes to act. Most 
colic cases will be well or dead before 
it acts, so the question of its usefulness 
in the great majority of cases may be 
disposed of by saying it.is nil, for ob- 
viously neither a well nor a dead horse 
has any need for the action of aloes. 
But in addition to its uselessness its 
administration is fraught with danger 
in colics. Suppose a horse has suffered 
a severe attack of one of the forms of 
colic and has been ill for several hours; 
under such conditions there is almost 
sure to be some congestion of the 
bowels, especially in those cases that 
occur in the spring of the year, when 
the weather is mild and the water that 
horses drink icy cold; conditions that 
give rise to “congestive colics.” Doesn’t 
it look reasonable to assume that aloes 
with its irritant, congestive action, will 
add fuel to the fire, or the spark to the 
powder, and thus increase a moderate 
type of congestion to an acute active 
inflammation and the consequent enter- 
itis? 

More than twenty years ago, the 
writer dropped aloes from his treat- 
ment of colics; he has since been re- 
warded by having but exceedingly few 
cases of enteritis or other of the un- 
toward sequlae of this class of ail- 
ments. I am convinced that more cases 
of enteritis are induced by faulty treat- 
ment than occur as a primary disease 
or as a sequel to colic in any and all of 
its forms. 

Avoid Anodynes Except in Rare 

Instances 

The second law for the treatment of 
colics, do not use any treatment that 
will mask the symptoms, while broad 
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in its scope, can be disposed of briefly. 
Under this law I strongly advise 
against the use of drugs having a dis- 
tinct and primary anodyne action, like 
opium or morphine, for the very good 
reason that they allay the pain but have 
no curative effect on the cause, thus 
commonly misleading the attending 
veterinarian and the owner (who is 
frequently requested to make reports 
of the patient’s condition over the tele- 
phone) and the animal, though in no 
pain, is heading for an attack of im- 
paction of the bowels, and _ possibly 
still graver conditions. - 

Another objection to the use of ano- 
dynes, including cannabis indica and 
hysocyamus, lies in the fact that they 
delay and lessen the effects of the quick 
acting cathartics, physostigmine and 
arecoline, although of themselves they 
do not actually cause constipation. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
this, as to all rules. Occasions do oc- 
cur in one’s practice when a patient is 
suffering such acute pain as to make 
him unruly to a degree that it is im- 
possible to administer to him, immedi- 
ately, the properly indicated treat- 
ment. Such animals must be given an 
anodyne hypodermically to render them 
tractible enough for further treatment. 
Even for such I advise the trial of 
three- or four-grain doses of morphine 
sulphate instead of the usual five- or 
six-grain doses. Naturally the smaller 
the dose, the less the tendency to pro- 
duce constipation or impaction, and 
the less it will retard the effect of the 
quick acting cathartics which have be- 
come a sine qua non in the treatment of 
colics. 

Stock Colic Mixtures of Little Value 

All, I think, will acknowledge that 
colic in its generic sense cannot be 
properly nor scientifically treated by 
stock mixtures which of necessity must 
be of the “shot-gun” variety. How- 
ever, we are forced to supply some of 
our clients with a “colic remedy” for 
various and obvious reasons, one of 
which is to prevent them from using 
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quack nostrums and another is to save 
ourselves from being called out at 
night. 

This being so, study the question 
closely and omit drugs like opium, mor- 
phine, cannabis indica and hysocya- 
mus, which are non-curative, and wili 
mask the symptoms should the case 
later demand your personal attention. 
In addition, they will retard the ef- 
fects of the quick-acting cathartics, 
should they be given. 

Anodynes and antispasmodics which 
may be substituted for the above and 
which do not have their objectionable 
features are belladonna, stramonium, 
acetanilid and oil of turpentine. 

It is best, on stock-mixture labels, 
to advise that not more than two doses 
be given, and that upon the failure of 
the second dose the doctor be called. 
This limitation of the number of doses 
is imperative if they contain any of the 
poisonous drugs. 

When medicine is furnished to cli- 
ents living many miles from the office, 
where many doses may be adminis- 
tered, it is doubly advisable to omit 
poisonous drugs from the mixture. In 
fact, it is advisable to omit these even 
in city practice where the ignorant 
horsemen will not read or obey even 
the most explicit directions. 

A Safe “Colic Remedy” 

The suggestions for the possible use 
of belledonna and stramonium are 
made more for administration by the 
veterinarian than for use in stock colic 
mixtures. For a stock colic mixture 
which is as nearly harmless as any 
that can be made, and still be of value, 
the following is suggested: 

Tr. Zingiberis aa 35, j toij 

Ac. Salicylici 3 iij to iv 

Ol. Lini 

M. 

Sig. Give at one dose (repeat in an 
hour if necessary). 

The acetanilid is used on account of 
its being a non-constipating anodyne. 
One that will not retard the action of 
eserine or arecoline, and has a bene- 


ficial influence in congestive conditions 
of the bowels. 

Tincture of ginger is preferable to 
tincture of capsicum because the latter 
is constipating. 

Spirits of nitrous ether may be used 
in place of the ether if desired. 

The Quick-Acting Cathartics 

Under the caption of general consid- 
erations it may not be amiss to dis- 
cuss the comparative value of the three 
quick-acting cathartics, namely—ba- 
rium chloride, arecoline hydrobromide 
and physostigmine (or eserine) su)- 
phate. 

Barium chloride, the least desirable 
and most dangerous of this class, be- 
longs to the category of “kill or cure” 
drugs, and while once enjoying a wave 
of great popularity, it is now rapidly 
passing into a well-deserved oblivion, 
with perhaps a faint occasional flutter 
of life. 

It is administered in 714- to 10-grain 
doses, intravenously (never subcutane- 
ously as it does not act as a cathar- 
tic, and will cause sloughing). Dis- 
solve this quantity in two to four 
drams of water and filter the solution. 
3arium chloride was formerly used in 
this way in 15-grain doses, but this is 
excessive. If used, I would advise that 
the ten-grain dose for jugular vein in- 
jection be not exceeded. 

Barium chloride is given in from 
one-half to one dram doses by the 
mouth. Occasionally the devil-may- 
care veterinarian gives two drams, but 
here again I wish to advise against the 
use of more than one dram. For oral 
use, it should be diluted with one pint 
to one quart of water, both as a di- 
lutent and to prevent its too rapid ab- 
sorption. Catharsis is induced by it in 
15 to 30 minutes. 

When barium chloride acts, its acts 
beautifully; when it kills, it kills 
quickly; and it does the latter fre- 
quently. It is intensely painful in its 
effect and can bring in the end only 
shame and discredit on the user. 

Arecoline hydrobromide has many 
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users and friends in the veterinary pro- 
fession. It is supplied the practictioner 
in tablet form and is administered hy- 
podermatically in one, one and one- 
half and two-grain doses; dissolved, of 
course, in sterile water. It acts in 
about 20 to 30 minutes, causing consid- 
erable griping and a greatly increased 
flow of saliva, sometimes amounting to 
a gallon or two, which is swallowed by 
some horses and is allowed to run out 
of the mouth by others. It usually 
causes from five to seven evacuations 
and empties the rectum only. It also 
greatly increases the secretion of acid 
in the stomach, which effect, coupled 
with the severe pain it causes, makes 
it a dangerous drug to use in gastric 
fiatulence. 

I use arecoline hydrobromide occa- 
sionally in the less serious types of 
cases, in which an active cathartic is 
indicated; but under no conditions do 
I use it when gastric flatulence is 
present. 

Physostigmine sulphate (also known 
as eserine sulphate), if properly se- 
lected and properly used, is a safe and 
highly satisfactory, quick cathartic. I 
would advise its purchase only in her- 
metically sealed glass tubes as the drug 
is very delicate, very hygroscopic and 
deteriorates rapidly on exposure. The 
average dose for country horses is one 
grain, for city horses one and one-half 
grains. It is very soluble, but for 
hypodermatic administration is usu- 
ally dissolved in one-half to one dram 
of water. Tablets of this drug are un- 
stable in their effect, due to both the 
delicate nature of the drug and to the 
fact that in tablet making the salicylate 
of physostigmine is used. This salt is 
not very soluble, and as a consequence, 
is often administered in an incomplete- 
ly dissolved state when, hypodermati- 
cally, absorption does not take place. 
This results in failure to secure action 
from it and the unjust condemnation 
of a most valuable drug. It can be pur- 
chased in one-half, one, one and one- 
half, two, three, five and fifteen-grain 
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tubes; however, the one, and the one 
and one-half-grain tubes are best for 
general use. 

Tablets of physostigmine benzoate 
have recently been placed on the mar- 
ket; unlike the salicylate, the benzoate 
is very soluble and gives good results, 
but I cannot say as to their keeping 
properties. We know that the drug in 
the sealed tubes cannot deteriorate, and 
consequently, pin our faith to it in that 
form. 

Physostigmine is slower of action 
than arecoline, usually requiring one 
hour to produce catharsis, though oc- 
casionally acting in one-half hour. It 
usually causes some griping but not 
as severe as that produced by areco- 
line; quite often it not only fails to 
gripe but allays the pain in 15 to 20 
minutes as though it were some power- 
ful anodyne, yet acting as a cathartic. 

While physostigmine is slower than 
arecoline, it is very much more thor- 
ough, usually causing copious defac- 
tion seven to a dozen times during the 
first hour of its action and five or six 
defactions during the second hour, by 
which time any griping it may have 
caused will have ceased, although ca- 
tharsis continues for from two or four 
hours longer, resulting in as complete 
an unloading of the intestine as can be 
secured from a full purgative dose of 
aloes. 

Unlike arecoline, which is emphati- 
cally contraindicated, physostigmine 
may be given in gastric flatulence; 
however, neither of these agents should 
ever be given to a horse suffering from 
“heaves” if it can be avoided, though 
if imperative it may be administered 
to stich patients by breaking up the 
regular dose into three or four doses, 
given fifteen to twenty minutes apart. 
Should this so aggravate the heaves as 
to make death from dyspnea immi- 
nent, its effects on the bronchi can be 
quickly checked by the administration 
hypodermatically of two drams of fluid 
extract of stramonium diluted with one 
ounce of water, or by one-fourth to 
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one-half grain atropine sulphate; I pre- 
fer the stramonium to overcome this 
spasm of the bronchioles so disastrous 
in animals suffering from heaves, be- 
cause of its more lasting effect. 

An hour after the first dose of the 
antidote, a second dose may have to be 
administered, oral administration will 
usually suffice for the second and third 
doses, should they be necessary. In 
using eserine or arecoline where the 
patient is afflicted with heaves, it nat- 
urally is advisable that the veterinarian 
watch his patient until danger has 
passed. 

All quick-acting cathartics are also 
more or less liable to produce abortion 
in pregnant animals; this is especially 
true if they be near full term. 

Specific Consideration of Colics 

Without reference to the symptoms 
of the various forms of colic, which are 
discussed at length in other articles in 
this book, we may take up a discussion 
of their treatment as follows: 

Gastric Flatulence 

Synonyms: Gastric tympany, gas- 
trestasis, acute indigestion. 

The time was, and that during my 
time, when a case of gastric flatulence 
meant a six or eight-hour job for the 
veterinarian, provided the patient sur- 
vived that long, but thanks to the per- 
fection of the stomach tube, or to the 
discovery that a capsule of salicylic 
acid, preferably but not necessarily, 
augmented by a hypodermatic injection 
of physostigmine sulphate, will relieve 
this condition, thirty to sixty minutes 
is about the time it now requires to 
treat such cases. 

Tapping the stomach by means of 
an extra long trocar and canula was 
tried by Dr. Joseph Hughes some 15 
or 18 years ago, but was discarded as 
being dangerous and inefficient. 

The writer had a stomach tube made 
to order in England twenty-one years 
ago but being made of the same ma- 
terial and similar to the old light-col- 
ored linen catheter, it was stiff and 
awkward to pass into the stomach, and 
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was discarded as being impractical. It 
remained for Dr. D. O. Knisely to per- 
fect and popularize stomach lavage in 
the horse by means of the rubber stom- 
ach tube and the injection pump. As 
a full explanation of its value and uses 
is given by Dr. Knisely, it is not neces- 
sary to go into a discussion of it here. 

The writer fully concurs with those 
who place a high value upon the stom- 
ach tube in gastric flatulence. but does 
not use it in his practice except on 
rare occasions on account of its being 
rather bulky to carry, its use rather a 
“mussy” operation, occasionally pro- 
ducing quite a hemorrhage from the 
turbinated bones which, though of no 
consequence, frequently alarms the 
owner and because its use is commonly 
followed by severe cough. 

Drenches are often impossible of ad- 
ministration in gastric flatulence, due 
to the eructation of gas forcing the 
medicine up and out again. They are 
dangerous because of the frequency 
with which they are forced up to the 
fauces, and on account of the partial 
stupor and distress of the patient, they 
often find entrance to the trachea and 
cause a mechanical broncho-pneumonia 
that usually terminates fatally. 

The treatment that I use and have 
used for 20 years, and recommend with 
the utmost confidence, is salicylic acid 
in capsules. I have fondly dubbed this 
my “vest pocket stomach tube.” I ad- 
minister it in doses of one-half ounce. 
Not more than two or three cases in a 
hundred will require a second dose. 

R—Ac. Salicylici 

Zingiberis pulv 
M. ft. caps. No. 1. 

Sig. Give at one dose (repeat in 
one-half to one hour if necessary). 

Owing to the bulkiness of salicylic 
acid, it will require a capsule having a 
liquid capacity of 1% ounces to hold 
the ingredients prescribed above; how- 
ever, the regulation one-ounce capsule 
can be made to do, by using salicylic 
acid alone, and packing it in firmly or 
the above prescription may be put into 











two one-ounce capsules and by discard- 
ing the short ends of the capsules and 
moistening the capsule in a line with 
with a knife splitting the capsules on 
one side from top to bottom two of 
these can thus be pressed together, en- 
abling the veterinarian to give both 
capsules at one shot. 

Two drams of fluid extract of nux 
vomica may be slowly poured onto the 
contents of the capsules at the time of 
use, if desired and with advantage. 

In addition to the capsule of salicylic 
acid, I administer a dose of physostig- 
mine sulphate, unless there is some 
specific contra-indication as previously 
noted in this article. 

I wish to repeat my injunction, do 
not use arecoline in gastric flatulence, 
for the reason, already mentioned, <hat 
it commonly causes the death cf the 
patient. 

I consider salicylic acid the most 
powerful antiferment we have, that is 
applicable for use in a horse’s stomach. 
It not only checks the fermentation but 
in some inexplicable way seems to get 
rid of the gas already in the stomach. 

Eserine, in one to one and one-half 
grain doses, is used to empty the stom- 
ach and bowels. 

Spasmodic Colic 

The condition usually diagnosed as 
spasmodic colic may be of a comnara- 
tively simple nature and yield to very 
simple treatment, such as a three, four 
or five-grain dose of morphine, or a 
dram or two of fluid extract of bella- 
donna or to some warming up medica- 
ment of a carminative nature, as alco- 
hol, whisky, tincture of ginger, tinc- 
ture of capsicum, oil of turpentine, 
spirits of camphor or spirts of nitrous 
ether, etc., etc.; but what seems to be 
a simple spasmodic colic is frequently 
the earlier stage of some more serious 
condition, and even if it is only spas- 
modic colic, it denotes the presence in 
the intestinal tract of an irritant which 
should be expelled by the use of a 
prompt cathartic (eserine is preferred 
by the writer) and the administration 
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of a carminitive or a mixture similar 
to the one recommended as a type of 
stock colic mixtures. 

Intestinal Flatulence 

Enterocentesis should be resorted to 
in this ailment if danger is imminent. 
The indications call for the quick purg- 
atives (eserine or arecoline) and the 
following : 

R—Ol. Menthe piperite....... 3ij 

Ol. Terebinthinz. 

7Etheris. 

Spts. Ammon. Arom. 

Tet: ZBI. 6 aes aa 3ij 
Pe Bs obs deans cs 3vj 

M.* 

Sig. Give one-half at a dose in a 
pint of water, repeat in three-quarters 
of an hour, if necessary. 

Avoid anodynes. 

This form of colic is frequently fol- 
lowed by impaction due to the exhaus- 
tion of the muscular coats of the bow- 
els, resulting from the stretching they 
have been subjected to during the flat- 
ulence. Eserine sulphate is doubly 
valuable in this instance, to eliminate 
the fermenting material and to stimu- 
late secretion and peristalsis and the 
exhausted muscular coats through 
their nerves, thus warding off impac- 
tion. 

Making it an almost invariable rule 
to use eserine, or possibly arecoline, in 
these cases will well repay the prac- 
titioner by saving him the worry and 
danger incident to impaction of the 
bowels. 

Naphthalin is a useful intestinal an- 
tiseptic and antiferment in two to 
three-dram doses. Autointoxication 
following impaction is an especial in- 
dication for naphthalin. 

Gastro-Intestinal Flatulence 

When one has to deal with this ail- 
ment enterocentesis should be resorted 
to immediately to give breathing room 
and prevent toxemia from absorption 
of the gases; then administer the treat- 
~ *Note: Dissolve the salicylic acid in the 
tincture of ginger to prevent a too violent chem- 


ical reaction between it and the aromatic spirits 
of ammonia. 
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ment recommended for gastric flatu- 
lence. Should the intestines again 
bloat, then give the mixture mentioned 
under intestinal flatulence. 

Do not fail to use eserine at the 
start. 

In a number of cases of intestinal 
flatulence or gastro-intestinal flatulence 
a fever may prevail for several days. 
This denotes autointoxication and 
should be combatted by a liberal dose 
of raw linseed oil (one and one-half to 
two pints), and the administration of 
naphthalin in two-dram doses, three 
or four times daily. 

Betanaphthol is also very good as is 
phenyl salicylate or salol and hexa- 
methylenamine (commonly known as 
urotropin) ; all may be used in about 
two-dram doses. 

The first named is preferred by the 
writer. j 

Impaction of the Bowels 

This ailment is one that, if prop- 
erly treated, rarely destroys life, yet 
many losses occur from it, due to treat- 
ment being forced. I refer especially 
to the use of aloes and other powerful 
purgatives. 

When there is impaction, there is 
paralysis of the bowels; this paralysis 
differs in no material way from paraly- 
sis of a leg. Would you expect to cure 
paralysis of a leg with repeated doses 
of aloes? I dare say not. Does the 
physician expect to overcome paralysis 
of an arm with irritating purgatives? 
He certainly does not. 

In impaction, besides the paralysis 
of the bowels (whole or partial), we 
have the hard, dry mass of feces with 
which to contend. 

The danger from impaction of the 
bowels lies in: 

1. Death from starvation and ex- 
haustion. 

2. Death from autointoxication. 

3. Death from gangrene (rare). 

4. Death from enteritis. 

The first can be prevented only by 
overcoming the ailment before this con- 
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dition is possible. Many veterinarians 
try to force bowel movement with 
aloes, which not only commonly fails, 
but is a potent factor in bringing on 
the fourth danger (enteritis). 

Let us analyze the error of the aloes 
treatment in impaction of the bowels. 

Picture in your mind a large portion 
of intestinal tract, rich in blood supply, 
filled with a large, hard, dry, heavy 
mass of feces weighing 40 to 50 or 60 
pounds, harsh and irritating, practically 
a foreign body lying in one place, me- 
chanically interfering with the flow of 
blood, or in other words, causing con- 
gestion over a greater or less area of 
the intestinal tract. 

Now comes a dose of aloes, which 
itself must be acted upon by the bile 
before it really can have a purgative 
action, and with impaction there is 
usually, in fact, I think always, a slug- 
gish liver, which being so, renders void 
the cathartic action of the aloes. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true of the irri- 
tant action of this drug; whether acted 
upon by the bile or not, aloes causes 
an intense congestion of the large in- 
testines ; thus aloes adds congestion to 
congestion and consequently makes en- 
teritis a great deal more likely to su- 
pervene upon a case of impaction when 
it is used. 

The second danger can be combatted 
by the addition of intestinal antiseptics, 
the writer’s favorite being two-dram 
doses of resublimed naphthalin admin- 
istered three or four times daily. This 
drug may be given in capsules or sus- 
pended in linseed oil. 

The third danger can be combatted 
only indirectly—by removing the 
cause of the impeded circulation as 
quickly as possible, but in attempting 
to do this, we should not substitute 
the more common danger—enteritis by 
forced treatment, i. e., from the use of 
aloes and similar irritating purgatives. 

The above remarks, regarding forced 
treatment, have perhaps led the reader 
to think that the writer’s treatment is 











slow, requiring probably five, six or 
more days to re-establish bowel move- 
ments. I wish to assure you that such 
is not the case; that one, two or three 
days is about the time required for the 
treatment of impaction of the bowels in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases. 

These periods comparing with three, 

six or nine-day cases treated by the 

old-line methods. 

Since the writer has made eserine 
an essential part of his treatment for 
practically every form of colic, impac- 
tion, following colic, has almost ceased 
to occur in his practice; however, im- 
paction does accur as a primary dis- 
ease, and if the case comes into my 
hands still showing slight peristalis, 
the following is administered: 
R—Physostigmine sulphate. .gr.. jss 

Pilocarpine hydrochloride..gr. ij 
Strychnine sulphate........ gr. j 
Distilled water......... q. S. Siij 
M. et fiat sol. 

Sig. Administer, hypodermatically, 
one dram (or one-third of the solution) 
every twenty minutes until all is used. 

This commonly is all that is neces- 
sary, except perhaps a quart of raw 
linseed oil is sometimes beneficial. 
Should it fail, or if the impaction is 
fully established, the following is ad- 
ministered : 

R—Fluidextracti Nucis Vomicae.. . .3j 
Fluidextracti Pilocarpi......... 3ij 
Fluidextracti Colchici sem. . .3ss-j 
Fluidextracti Physostigmatis... .3j 
| ere eae 3viij 

M. 

Sig. Give one ounce every one and 
one-half to two hours, diluted with an 
ounce or two of water. 

If there is considerable pain, one- 
half dram doses of fluidextract of bella- 
donna may be added. This drug also 
stimulates intestinal secretion after a 
brief diminution; or instead of the re- 
peated one-half-dram doses of bella- 
donna, a single two-dram dose may be 
given and repeated in three or four 
hours, if necessary. 
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Should there be considerable con- 
gestion of the bowels or liver or great 
pain present, instead of the above pre- 
scription, I put the patient on the fol- 
lowing: 


R—Nucis Vomicae pulv....... 3j 
Acetanilidi pulv........ 3jss-ij 
Sodii phosphatis......... 5Xvj 


M. et ft. chart. No. VIII. 

Sig. One powder in four or five 
ounces warm water every two hours. 

This prescription will be found serv- 
iceable in painful cases of impaction in 
place of the preceding one, but the first 
one is generally to be preferred. 

Now as to the actual purgative. I 
never use any other than oil. Usually 
raw linseed oil—one quart night and 
morning. Occasionally in the more se- 
rious cases a quart every eight hours. 
Flood them with oil is my slogan. 

In some cases I use a pint each of 
IInseed and castor oil at a dose or some- 
times a quart of castor oil is given 
once daily and a quart of linseed oil 
once daily. 

Rectal injections of two or three 
ounces of glycerin every two or three 
hours are often of value as glycerin 
promotes secretion and peristalsis and 
by its slight irritant action makes the 
animal strain slightly, which by virtue 
of the contraction of the abdominal 
muscles brought into play, acts some- 
what in the manner of an abdominal 
massage and aids in overcoming the 
condition. 

Should the patient be already strain- 
ing, then glycerin injections should not 
be used. 

Rectal injections of water, soap suds 
and water or soap emulsion or water 
containing an ounce of turpentine tc 
each bucket of water are useful and of 
great value if thrown well up into the 
bowels. Injections by means of a syr- 
inge, no matter how large, are of little 
value, as it does not go in far enough. 

The writer attaches a stomach tube 
to a continuous flow injection pump 
and prefers warm water to cold water 
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for this purpose. The tube is well lu- 
bricated and pushed gently up into the 
bowel for about six feet, stopping for 
a moment if the patient strains. Should 
the tube apparently meet with an ob- 
struction blocking further progress af- 
ter going in only part way, pump in 
one or two gallons of water which 
either lubricates or balloons the bow- 
els, thus facilitating insertion. 

Now flood them with water, not a 
bucketful, but as much as you can get 
into them, 15 to 20 or even 30 gallons, 
the more the better, and the more there 
will be retained to soften up the hard 
fecal mass. One such intestinal lavage 
is worth dozens of the usual bucketful 
enemas. To do this once or twice daily 
is sufficient as the patient will at in- 
tervals pass the water mixed with some 
feces for three to six hours after the 
injection. 

Some veterinarians contend that in- 
jections of cold water are more stimu- 
lating to peristalsis than hot water and 
when convenient run a hose attached 
to a hydrant or faucet up into the 
bowel six or more feet and turn on the 
water, slowly at first and gradually in- 
creasing the flow. This rapidly reduces 
any fever that may be present and no 
doubt has its value. 

I practice it occasionally, when it: is 
difficult or impossible to get sufficient 
warm water for the purpose, but prefer 
warm water, inasmuch as I have seen 
several severe chills brought on by the 
cold injection, and I have not seen it 
produce any better results than warm 
water. 

While I admit and advocate the 
value of liberal rectal injections, I do 
not, by any means, use them in ail 
cases, as I find the internal treatment, 
with the liberal use of oil, usually saves 
me the trouble of the rectal injections. 

Superpurgation 

Give starch or flour gruel to drink 
instead of water. A hypodermatic in- 
jection of morphine sulphate may be 
of value for immediate and temporary 
action. Give the following also: 
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R—Ac. Hydrocyanici Dil. 
Chloroformi 
Ol. Menthe Piperitz...aa 35ss 
Ol. Terebinthinz Rectif.. .3jss 
Tr. Capsici. 
Spts. Camphore. 


M. 

Sig. Give two ounces in one-half to 
one pint starch or flour gruel, every 
two or three hours. (Less often as 
improvement is shown.) 

Enteritis 

There is no doubt that true enteritis 
involving a considerable portion of the 
intestines is invariably fatal, but I am 
of the opinion that where it exists only 
in a small localized area that recovery 
may occur. 

Externally to wrap the entire barrel 
of the horse up in hot, wet woolen 
blankets, covered by an impervious 
dry covering, is of the greatest value; 
but unfortunately this highly valuable 
procedure is impossible, or at least im- 
practicable in most cases in veterinary 
practice, as we usually cannot procure 
sufficient blankets, enough hot water, 
and enough help. Furthermore, the 
unwieldiness of our patient who is so 
frantic from pain that it is resistant to 
enormous doses of morphine, make this 
part of the treatment rarely available. 

Where the hot, wet blanket treat- 
ment cannot be carried out, apply the 
following liberally over the patient’s 
abdomen : 

R—Ol. Sinapis 

Ol. Terebinthinz 
Aq. Ammonii Fort 
Ol. Gossypii sem.q. s. ad. 3viij 

M. 

Sig. Apply thoroughly once only. 
Internally, the following is recom- 
mended : 

R—Fluidextracti Aconiti....... .5) 

Fluidextracti Belladonne. . 3iij 
q. s. ad. 5vj 

M. : 

Sig. Give one ounce every hour till 
effect, then less often. 
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Acute Muco-Enteritis 


In this ailment the prescription rec- 
ommended for enteritis is to be given 
every two hours in conjunction with 
two to four-dram doses of bismuth sub- 
nitrate and one-half-pint doses of raw 
linseed oil, every four hours. 


Intussusception 


Great stimulation of peristalsis with 
eserine or arecoline, together with the 
use of liberal doses of linseed oil, is the 
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only medicinal treatment that holds out 
any hope in this ailment. 

If it is possible to get the solution well 
up into the bowel, a pound of bicarbon- 
ate of soda dissolved in a gallon or two 
of water may be injected (using a long 
tube like a stomach tube) followed by 
about a quart of dilute acetic acid (or 
vinegar) mixed with a gallon of wa- 
ter; this will evolve considerable gas 
and the consequent ballooning oi the 
bowel may prove of value in some 
cases. 


Respiratory Anesthesia of Animals’ 


By L. A. MERILLAT, V. S., Chicago, Ill., Professor of Surgery in the McKillip Veterinary Collego 


HAVE decided to limit my discussion 

to the above title, because the dis- 
tinguished reporters M. le prof. 
Hendricks, Herr prof. Vennerholm and 
Professor G. H. Woodbridge will un- 
doubtedly present the complete formal 
discourse on the general subject, and 
besides my experiences with intraven- 
ous, hypodermic, intraperitoneal, and 
rectal anesthesia have been so disap- 
pointing from every standpoint that 
I lack the inspiration to write about 
them. On the other hand my experi- 
ences in anesthetizing about ten thou- 
sand horses and many small animafs 
by inhalations inspire me to report 
the confidence that can be placed in 
the old, standard, conventional meth- 
od. 
America First in the Use of Inhalation 

Anesthesia. 

Naturally we Americans are proud 
of our achievements in this connec- 
tion. We seldom fail to point with 
pride to that historical event in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
November, 1846, where the first major 
operation under inhalation anesthesia 
was performed. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, 
under whose supervision the anesthesia 
was administered for this eventful op- 


*Presented at the 10th International Veter- 
inary Congress, London, August 3-8, 1914. 


eration is a much revered man with us, 
and while we are not unmindful of 
what followed in Europe to bring his 
discovery into greater prominence than 
was possible in America at that time, 
we are more and more inclined, as sur- 
gery progresses, to claim for Morton 
a place among the great benefactors of 
the human race and of the animal 
kingdom. At least, an American speak- 
ing abroad would be accused of a sin 
of omission if he failed to pay tribute 
to memory of Morton, while dealing 
with the subject of respiratory anes- 
thesia. 


The Search for Substitutes. 

Veterinarians in America and I be- 
lieve the world over have been very 
slow to avail themselves of this most 
effectual and most certain method of 
controlling surgical pain. Substitutes 
for this complete, general anesthesia, 
which only stupefy surgical patients, 
and local anesthetics have always at- 
tracted more attention in the veter- 
inary profession. Our current litera- 
ture is often full of the description of 
new methods of anesthesia, but it is 
signally lacking in instructions on the 
administration, and the proper manage- 
ment of inhaled anesthetics. We seem 
to be acting toward respiratory anes- 
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thesia as if it were an exact science 
of which every one is master; as if 
we had exhausted all of its possibilities 
and finding it faulty we must now seek 
for other methods; and as if it were 
attended with obstacles or dangers 
which make it inapplicable to our 
work. In short respiratory anesthesia 
is still little used, and is still too little 
understood by the veterinary profes- 
sion. It has never been extensively 
practiced. 
Hazards of Anesthesia. 

Anesthesia extending to the point of 
complete relaxation of the musculature, 
in the hands of the untrained, is an 
exceedingly hazardous state. If pro- 
longed for an hour or two the hazard 
increases. On this account a_veter- 
inarian about to perform an operation 
of some duration, the technic of which 
will require his full attention, is al- 
ways inclined to avoid this method of 
controlling pain. In fact, it does offer 
disadvantages he cannot easily over- 
come. Trained anesthetists are not 
numerous, certainly not within the 
reach of all veterinarians, and where 
one can be procured the added cost to 
the already ill-paid surgeon, prevents 
his employment. When the anesthesia 
is entrusted to untrained hands the 
mental strain of dividing the attention 
between the safety of the unconscious 
patient and the operation itself invites 
disaster from both sources. 

But despite this dark side of the 
question, there is such a bright side, 
that it seems a pity we practice gen- 
eral anesthetizations so seldom. Safe 
respiratory anesthesia depends solely 
upon keeping well under the lethal 
dose for a given patient. That is, we 
must not poison our patients. To pro- 
duce maximum anesthesia with a min- 
imum of drug is the desiratum, and it 
is only by accurate dosage in its high- 
est possible refinement that this can 
be accomplished. In this we are con- 
fronted with the task of delivering an 
elusive vapor to our patients in a given 
quantity. That this is a problem diffi- 
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cult of solution I admit, but being an 
exceedingly important matter as well 
as the real solution of safe anesthesia 
it behooves us to work to this end as 
the expert anesthetists of human be- 
ings are doing. Automatic mechanical 
measurement of vaporized chloroform 
or ether and the effectual delivery of 
a given amount to a patient will make 
anesthesia an exact science. Anes- 
thetics of humans have the matter well 
in hand by utilizing complicated ap- 
paratuses adaptable for their use. Sim- 
ilar apparatuses applicable to animals 
are needed to bring our respiratory 
anesthesia nearer to perfection. 

Inhalation Anesthesia Safe for Many 

Operations. 

When an operation is short and the 
patient vigorous the limit of safety 
need never be approached, but when 
the operation is a long, drawn-out af- 
fair and the patient sick and already 
weakened by illness the limit of safety 
is easily exceeded. From the begin- 
ning it has been the custom of anes- 
thetists to gauge the dosage by the re- 
action of the patient. Little attention 
was paid to the amount consumed. To- 
day, the amount consumed is being 
pre-eminently considered, and splendid 
methods of regulating this amount, 
are being worked out. The _ uncer- 
tainty of depending entirely upon the 
reaction of the patient needs no com- 
ment. Such observations are some- 
times misleading. They permit of no 
fine explanations for the instructions 
of others and thus prevent the stand- 
ardization of methods through which 
uniform results can be achieved. 

That respiratory anesthesia may be 
safely entrusted to the student, the in- 
experienced assistant or fellow prac- 
titioner is wrong. The successful ad- 
ministration of an inhaled anesthetic 
requires a wealth of experience. Of 
this I am convinced. Respiratory 
anesthesia is safe enough when neither 
profound nor prolonged, and especial- 
ly, when administered to a sound, vig- 
orous subject properly prepared for 











the ordeal. It is particularly safe 
when the operation is of such a char- 
acter as to wield but little influence on 
the course of the anesthesia. On the 
other hand patients, sick with disease 
of an enfeebling character, requiring 
an exhausting operation of long dura- 
tion one hour or more, very readily 
fall victims of badly administered anes- 
thetics. It is in these cases that the 
skill of an experienced anesthetist is 
needed to carry the patient safely 
through the operation and to prevent 
post-anesthesia complications. Excep- 
tionally sanguinary operations are also 
dangerous when the anesthesia is bad- 
ly administered. When the blood loss 
reaches the danger point, prolonged 
and profound anesthesia, is exceeding- 
ly dangerous. A surgical patient weak 
from loss of blood and saturated with 
chloroform or ether is always a real 
hazard. 
Classification of Risks. 

I therefore divide all patients requir- 
ing general anesthesia into three 
groups, as follows: 

First Group. Here I include all pa- 
tients which can be safely anesthetized 
without any especial skill on the part 
of the anesthetist. The operations are 
of short duration and the patients are 
vigorous. Their afflictions have not 
affected the general health to any ap- 
preciable extent, and the operation 
does not exert much influence upon 
the anesthesia. Neurotomy, tendon- 
otomy, ablation of small growths, cas- 
trations, hoof operations, and other 
minor operations too numerous to men- 
tion fall within this group. For such 
operations, respiratory anesthesia is 
always better than local or regional, 
and sometimes it is absolutely neces- 
sary, to obtain the best results. Ac- 
curate work is often impossible under 
local anesthesia, because such does not 
control the struggles against restraint. 
Intractable horses, vicious horses and 
nervous dogs, are never well con- 
trolled with local anesthesia; further- 
more, local anesthesia is often incom- 
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plete. For example, in the operation 
of dividing the tendon in volar flexion 
the slightest jerk of the leg at a crucial 
part of the work prevents accuracy, 
and such disturbing movements are 
never effectually controlled by any 
form of anesthesia except that pro- 
duced by inhalations of chloroform or 
ether. 

All the operations of this group are 
of relatively short duration, complete 
nor prolonged relaxation of the muscu- 
lature is not essential and the patients 
are in good health and well prepared. 
The danger is therefore negligible 
even when the administration is left 
to more or less inexperienced hands. 
The state of unconsciousness required 
for these operations is but a transient 
hypnosis—an anesthetic veneer—that 
is seldom dangerous. The painless 
steps of the operation such as washing 
the field, shaving, paring of hoof, etc., 
are all done before the anesthetic is 
administered, then as soon as the pain- 
ful part is completed the patient may 
already be revived while the bandages 
are being applied. In this manner the 
time of total unconsciousness is very 
short. 


MODUS OPERANDI FOR FAVOR- 
ABLE SUBJECTS. 

In this group of patients I bring 
about a state of surgical anesthesia in 
a few minutes by forcing the delivery. 
Sixty to ninety cubic centimeters of 
chloroform (for horses) is placed in 
the sponge which is large enough to 
hold it all without dripping, the noz- 
zle is anointed with vaseline, and the 
sponge is held to the nostrils in an air- 
tight sheet of oil-cloth large enough 
to fold over the head when gathered 
up. The anesthetist bears upon the 
poll and holds the sheet in place by 
encircling the arms around the nose. 
By thus holding the nose from the floor 
or table the head can be well controlled 
against the struggles which ensue as 
the administration begins. In from 
one to two minutes, when the strug- 
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gling ceases and the respirations be- 
come soft and more shallow the sheet 
is spread out and the administration 
continued by dropping the chloroform 
through a towel stretched over the up- 
permost nostril. The undermost nos- 
tril is free from obstruction. In the 
short, minor operations no especial at- 
tempt need be made to bring about a 
profound state of anesthesia as the 
work is often done before all of the re- 
flexes have been banished. When, 
however, the operation is of longer 
duration or a relaxation of the muscula- 
ture is desired it is safe enough to 
force the administration to a success- 
ful issue by closing the undermost 
nostril as the chloroform is dropped 
into the towel on the uppermost one. 
This is continued until the corneal re- 
flexes wane or disappear. It is not 
safe for the novice to push matters too 
far, at this point. It is better for the 
inexperienced to err in the direction 
of too little anesthesia than to venture 
too near the danger point. Almost all 
of the operations of this group can be 
effectually completed without entirely 
dispatching the corneal reflexes. The 
state of the respirations must then be 
kept under strict surveillance. If regu- 
lar, everything is well, but when a 
pumping or jerky respiratory move- 
ment develops the free admission of 
air without any chloroform must be in- 
sisted upon until the unnatural breath- 
ing corrects itself. The shallow inspira- 
tion that ends in a sudden collapse 
of the abdomen is a bad sign and even 
the deep inspiration that ends thus 
must be regarded with a suspicion that 
the danger-point is being approached. 
I always hesitate to say too much 
about the corneal reflexes as_ safe- 
guards against danger because too 
much dependence can not be placed 
upon them. Better to note carefully 
the story being told by the respira- 
tions and secondly the pulse than to 
depend so much upon the cornea. The 
cornea gives a fair idea of the state 
of anesthesia but it is never a safe- 
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guard against asphyxia or syncope. 
Guttural sound is a cue for the anes- 
thetist to draw the tongue forward to 
prevent it from crowding the pharynx. 
The pulse in this transient and incom- 
plete anesthesia may be very slow and 
soft without presaging danger but 
when the artery becomes empty and 
the pulse waves become distinctly sep- 
arated one from another the danger 
point from embarrassment of the heart 
is near. 

To keep within the bounds of safety 
the anesthetist who is inexperienced 
must be instructed to withhold the an- 
esthetic, extend the head, draw the 
tongue forward and leave the nostrils 
free from obstruction on the very first 
appearance of any unnatural behavior 
of the respirations or pulse, even at the 
risk of annoying the operator and 
should the respirations cease entirely 
artificial respiration must be induced 
instantly. No time must be lost by 
giving medicants as artificial respira- 
tion is most important. The best 
method of restoring the respiratory 
function is to press the foot into the 
abdomen firmly and deeply, but not 
harshly, at first three times per sec- 
ond and then oftener if these fail. Care 
must be taken not to obstruct a spon- 
taneous inspiration that might be taken 
while these exercises are being done. 
Simultaneously with these maneuvers 
others are engaged in extending the 
kead, withdrawing the tongue, releas- 
ing the restraining ropes, harnesses, 
belts, etc., and as soon as possible the 
patient should be rolled to the opposite 
side to prevent blood stasis. A me- 
dicinal dose of strychnine may be 
given hypodermically. Inhalations of 
ammonia I have found to be harmful. 
When these means fail in the horse 
little else can be done—the patient is 
dead. In the dog swinging the body 
to and fro from the hind legs, rubbing 
and slapping the body is sometimes ef- 
fectual after artificial expansion of the 
thorax has failed. Artificially induced 
respirations come first in resuscitat- 
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ing patients overwhelmed with an in- 
haled anesthetic, the others are 
subordinate. As long as the heart still 
beats, no matter how feebly there is 
still hope of exciting the respirations 
into activity but when the heart ceases 
to beat, I fear we have but little chance 
to revive our over-anesthetized pa- 
tients. It is however only rare that 
the heart is the original mischief- 
maker, and. when it is the patient is at 
once beyond hope of resuscitation. 

When one of these short operations 
has been completed the restraint ap- 
paratus is removed and the patient is 
allowed to lie stretched out until it 
will react to the loud clack of a strap 
across its rump. It can then stagger 
to its feet with a little assistance and 
after a few uncertain steps soon re- 
gains its equilibrium. Depending up- 
on the duration and depth of the anes- 
thesia this is from fifteen to forty min- 
utes after the last of the anesthetic was 
given. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show 
the kind of subjects that can be anes- 


thetized with safety and the general 
plan of administration used in our clin- 


ics. With few variations in the ap- 
paratus used this as a fair description 
of the prevailing American customs. 
In conclusion I desire to repeat that 
it requires no especial skill or knowl- 
edge not possessed by any veterinarian 
to successfully handle respiratory anes- 
thesia in healthy animals when the op- 
eration is of short duration. We find 
that veterinarians who adopt respira- 
tory anesthesia in the general plan of 
these minor operations soon use it to 
the exclusion of all other methods, and 
besides they soon become more pro- 
ficient surgeons as we:| as expert anes- 
thetists. 

Hazardous Cases for Anesthesia. 

Second Group. The second group 
of patients presents the surgeon with 
an entirely different problem. In this 
group we include animals more or less 
enfeebled by the disease for the relief 
of which the operation is to be per- 
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formed and all those afflicted with 
diseases requiring long, drawn-out, 
sanguinary operations. Among these 
are poll-evil, fistula of the withers, 
septic podotrochlitis, carcinoma of the 
eye, mammae or penis, actinomy- 
comata, schirrous cords, large tumors, 
wounds with visceral complications, 
thecal abscess of the fetlocks, and oth- 
ers too numerous to mention. In these 
cases we miss the aid of the expert 
anesthetist. The broadcast knowledge 
of anesthetic drugs and their remotest 
behavior in the organism, coupled with 
skillful handling, that can only be 
learned by a wide experience, is ab- 
solutely essential to bring these sub- 
jects safely through these operations 
and the post-operative convalescence. 
It is in these operations. that respira- 
tory anesthesia has proven such a haz- 
ard to veterinarians, who have prac- 
ticed it, without trained help. In these 
long operations, it is inconvenient un- 
less an anesthetist in whom the sur- 
geon has explicit confidence is em- 
ployed. In fact it is so hazardous and 
inconvenient that veterinarians seek 
refuge in all sorts of substitutes that 
only stupefy their patients. But these 
substitutes are not anesthetics, they 
are subterfuges; they do not answer 
the purpose of a real anesthetic from 
any standpoint and the only reason 
they are used is found in the fact that 
respiratory anesthesia has been found 
dangerous in the very class of opera- 
tions in which it is most needed. 
Our death rate from anesthesia and 
during anesthesia in the first group of 
patients has been low but in this the 
second group it has varied in strict 
obedience to the skill displayed in the 
administration. In our clinics where 
a more or less skilled anesthetist is 
always available the mortality is not 
high, in fact it is very satisfactory, 
but when it becomes necessary to op- 
erate in the rural districts where there 
is no trained help the death rate is ap- 
palling. An anesthetist at the Mercy 
Hospital,- Chicago, U. S. A., has an- 
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esthetized 45,000 patients without a 
single death during anesthesia, and 
while such a record is worthless until 
it includes the post-operative history 
of the same patients, it shows that 
veterinarians are far behind surgeons 
of human beings in the handling of 
respiratory anesthesia. In animals 
there are no statistics at hand from 
which the dangers or safety or anes- 
thetics can be determined. I am there- 
fore compelled to report only my own 
observations, and from these I have 
learned the lesson I am endeavoring to 
report, that is the dangers of leaving 
the administration of respiratory anes- 
thetics for long, serious operations to 
untrained hands and the relative safety 
of leaving it to the very same hands 
for short simple operations. In short, 
the relief from this unfortunate situa- 
tion which prevents us from restoring 
to inhalation anesthesia where it is 
most needed will be found in the ex- 
pert anesthetist. I have always en- 
couraged my students to practice re- 
spiratory anesthesia soundly condemn- 
ing all other kinds of general anes- 
thesia in order that we might develop 
more experts among us. 

I shall now describe two methods 
of administering respiratory anes- 
thetics for serious operations that have 
proven the safest at my hands. 


Anesthesia by a Combination of Anes- 
thetics. 


By the first method, an animal about 
to be submitted to a serious operation 
is conditioned into as healthy a state as 
possible by grooming, cleaning, feed- 
ing, exercising, etc. The volume of 
the intestinal contents is reduced by 
careful feeding and feed is withheld 
just before the patient goes to the op. 
erating table. The stomach should be 
empty. 

As chloroform, although the most 
effectual drug for all animals, is en- 
tirely too toxic to be administered 
alone through a long operation we re- 
sort to (1) a preliminary anesthetic, (2) 
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the anesthetic proper and (3) a terminal 
anesthetic. 

As a preliminary anesthetic we ad- 
minister chloral hydrate per os. Thirty 
to forty grams dissolved in a litre of hot 
water is given as a drench one hour be- 
fore the operation. Chloral given per os 
on an empty stomach gives a fairly uni- 
form action. It is always safe and may 
be depended upon to do all that is re- 
quired of a preliminary anethetic. 


As the anesthetic proper we admin- 
ister chloroform with a sponge and a 
canvas cylinder. The canvas cylinder 
is one foot in diameter and eighteen 
inches long closed at each end with 
a tobacco-pouch string. One end is 
drawn over the nose, drawn tightly 
and fastened to the halter to prevent 
slipping off. Through the other end 
the sponge containing thirty cubic 
centimeters of chloroform is placed 
against the nostrils. If a state of an- 
esthesia is not promptly produced an- 
other thirty cubic centimeters is add- 
ed to the sponge. The free end of the 
cylinder is held shut with the tobacco- 
pouch string or with the hands. 


As soon as the reflexes are well un- 
der control the cylinder is folded back 
so as to expose the nostrils and the 
work of maintaining a_ satisfactory 
state of anesthesia is begun by ad- 
ministering the terminal anesthetic 
composed of equal parts of alcohol, 
chloroform and ether. This is admin- 
istered through a towel laid over the 
nostril. The part immediately over 
the nostril is kept well soaked with 
the mixture. Air is allowed to pass 
freely through the undermost nostril. 
If the patient is obstinate we advise 
against the second use of the bag but 
recommend that the undermost nostril 
be closed and results patiently awaited 
from the administration of the mix- 
ture through the towel. When an ex- 
ceptionally profound state of anes- 
thesia is desired as for example when 
a deep state of relaxation of the mus- 
culature is essential pure chloroform 








may from time to time be dropped in- 
to the towel instead of the mixture. 
In this manner we seldom poison a pa- 
tient by erratic delivery, and while the 
state of anesthesia is not as profound 
as some would desire it is usually suffi- 
cient to enable one to perform almost 
any veterinary operation. Shock from 
painful operations during profound or 
even slight anesthesia is not common 
but when it is possible to block the re- 
flexes by cocainization of a nerve trunk 
I advise that this be done. It is Crile 
(Cleveland, Ohio) who demonstrated 
that the brain is continually being 
bombarded with impressions from the 
seat of the operation, in spite of even 
very profound anesthesia. If this ex- 
plains the cause of shock after pro- 
longed operations we too should re- 
sort to nerve trunk cocainization 
whenever the seat of operation is con- 
veniently located. In small animals we 
use this same general plan but admin- 
ister chloroform with much greater 
care as regards regular and decisive 
delivery, as these animals are more suc- 
ceptible to over-dosing than the large 
herbivora. For dogs special appar- 
atus are handy but not essential. 
Ether is more fool-proof in small an- 
imals than chloroform and should be 
chosen by inexperienced anesthetists. 
The Use of an Anesthesimeter. 
The second method of administering 
respiratory anesthetics for serious op- 
erations is one I shall recommend with 
great caution because it has only re- 
cently been introduced into our clin- 
ics. It is the endotracheal delivery 
which differentiates it from our old 
plan. The other features are analogous. 
We administer the preliminary anes- 
thetic of chloral and then deliver the 
anesthetic proper and the _ terminal 
anesthetic into the trachea with an 
atomizer. The rubber tube entering 
the atomizer is attached to a foot-bel- 
lows, the bottles containing the anes- 
thetics are placed into a small wooden 
box containing also an electric incan- 
descent light to raise the temperature 
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of the liquid and the delivery tube is 
placed into the trachea through the up- 
permost nostril. 

The foot bellow agitates the warmed 
liquid and delivers it vaporized direct- 
ly into the air passages. We deliver 
pure chloroform until anesthesia is pro- 
duced then shift the delivery tube to a 
bottle containing the terminal anes- 
thetic of alcohol, chloroform and ether 
also contained in the wooden box. We 
have used this crude apparatus with 
such splendid success that it seems 
worthy of improvement. Patients fall 
rapidly and safely into a surgical anes- 
thetic and the exact amount of vapor 
delivered can be determined. There is 
none lost in the surrounding at- 
mosphere. 

The delivery tube can be very easily 
placed into the trachea in large an- 
imals. In small animals the opposi- 
tion makes the method less inviting, 
and like in human beings it is neces- 
sary to first bring about anesthesia 
with the face-mask and then force the 
mouth open and deposit the tube. This 
hindrance leaves it hard to recommend 
for dogs and cats. 


Intravenous Administration of the 
Anesthetic. _ 

I have experimented somewhat with 
the intravenous delivery of both ether 
and chloroform but have thus far been 
unable to bring about a satisfactory 
state of anesthesia without endanger- 
ing the patient’s life from over-dosing. 

It is however evident that there is 
still some justification in experimenting 
further with this method. We need 
an apparatus that will deliver a regu- 
lar flow and that will keep the anes- 


thetic at a uniform temperature. With 


this provided for we may yet decide 
upon this method of administering 
anesthetics to animals to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Fatalities and Other Untoward 

Sequelae. 

Serious results from prolonged anes- 

thesia are due chiefly to over-satura- 
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tion. The patient is poisoned. If over- 
dosed patients survive the operating 
period they may even die afterward 
or produce havoc by falling into a more 
or less serious state of delirium. 

Chloroform delirium supervenes long 
sanguinary operations. The unfor- 
tunate subject perspires copiously, 
rolls its eyes, fights with all fours, and 
makes futile attempts to rise. If it 
finally regains the standing posture it 
lunges forward, presses the head to the 
wall and falls about entirely oblivious 
to its surroundings. These maneuvers 
are of course disastrous to the seat of 
operation. Ligatures slip off, sutures 
are torn and in fact general havoc to 
the wound results. This unfortunate 
sequel is often the unhappy end of an 
otherwise splendid operation where ac- 
curate dosage is ignored. It occurs in 
different degrees of severity in strict 
obedience to the amount of chloroform 
consumed. Some end fatally, some die 
from wound complications while oth- 
ers recover after a few hours little in- 
jured by the ordeal through which they 
have passed. 

Pneumonia, I have found, seldom 
follows chloroformization without 
some other influence. Embolism and 
the enfeeblement following the opera- 
tion are more to be incriminated than 
the chloroform. When influenza is 
prevalent there is more danger, but I 
have never seen it follow chloroform 
anesthesia where these added in- 
fluences did not exist. 

Heart-failure is a rare accident where 
ordinary care is exercised to avoid sus- 
ceptible subjects. With me it has oc- 
curred chiefly in animals affected with 
heaves, laryngeal hemiphlegia, obes- 
ity, and senility. An aged, fat horse 
leading an idle life must be anesthet- 
ized guardedly. Reflex syncope in 
which the amount consumed plays no 
part has occurred twice in my experi- 
ence. These two animals (horses) 
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died suddenly at the very beginning 
of the administration. Both of these 
animals were fat and lacked vigor. 

Asphyxia is the usual form of death 
during anesthesia. Due either to er- 
ratic dosing or to over-dosing the pre- 
vention is found in keeping the amount 
consumed as low as possible, deliver- 
ing the vapor regularly and in watch- 
ing incessantly for unnatural respira- 
tory movements. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


1. For slight anesthesia suitable 
for short operations the respiratory 
delivery is safe even in the hands of 
untrained anesthetists. — 

2. For the profound anesthesia re- 
quired for serious and long operations, 
respiratory anesthesia is safe only in 
the hands of experts. 

3. The most discouraging part of 
respiratory anesthesia for animals is 
the difficulty of regulating the dosage. 
We need an apparatus to automatically 
measure the vapor delivered and con- 
sumed by the patient. 

4. For profound anesthesia of con- 
siderable duration the best way to 
keep within the limits of safety is by 
administering a preliminary anesthetic 
of chloral, followed by chloroform 
and then maintain the narcosis with 
a terminal anesthetic of alcohol, chloro- 
form and ether. 

5. Despite profound anesthesia, ex- 
haustion of the brain follows serious 
operations. This may be prevented by 
blocking with cocaine the nerve trunks 
which lead from the seat of opera- 
tion. 

6. The endotracheal delivery of 
respiratory anesthetics is worthy of a 
trial. It is a step in the direction of 
dose-regulation suitable for animals. 

7. Intravenous delivery of ether 
and chloroform is unsafe with the ap- 
paratuses we now have, for their ad- 
ministration. 





Diseases of Cattle 


By CLIFFORD ACKLEY, D. V. M., Fort Worth, Texas 


FEW short years ago the terms 

“veterinarian” and “horse doctor” 
were synonymous. Gradually, how- 
ever, a metamorphic change has _ tak- 
en place in the practice of the profession, 
and today, the term “cow doctor” is of- 
ten nearer the truth. The above sentence 
was impressed upon me by a number of 
Norwegian children, offspring of ranch- 
ers of that nationality whose stock I 
treated. Often, as I drove down the 
road at the close of the school hour, 
these children would greet me with “Hel- 
lo, ku Doktor!” In looking over the 
books kept while in practice for two 
years in the state of Washington I was 
myself, somewhat surprised to see what 
a large percentage of my calls were for 
cattle. 


In talking with veterinarians who have 
had a lengthy experience in the treatment 
of disease, the remark has often been 
heard to the effect that the man who pre- 
tended to know anything about the dis- 
eases of cattle were prevaricators (the 
less polite phrase usually being used.) 
Nevertheless, I am about to attempt to 
write some of my small store of knowl- 
edge which I believe I have gained in 
this branch—not with the idea of dis- 
playing any skill, but in the hope that 
this article may encourage some of our 
more able practitioners to give us the 
benefit of their study and experience, for 
perhaps if many of us add our mite of 
knowledge, the aggregate will be a con- 
siderable help to all of us. I hope soon 
to see the colleges realize more fully the 
importance of cattle practice, to the end 
that a chair on this branch will be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of each institu- 
tion. 

Probably the chief cause of our trou- 
bles in treating cattle is the complex di- 
gestive system of the ox; not only in the 
difficulty of diagnosing properly the nu- 
merous ailments due to digestive trou- 


bles, but on account of the unsatisfactory 
results obtained by giving the majority 
of remedies orally. 

In giving medicine by the mouth to 
the cow, we are generally at a loss to 
know the route taken by the agent. If 
it goes directly to the omasum (or third 
stomach), and so quickly reaches the 
abomasum unchanged. We are some- 
times surprised by the prompt and satis- 
factory action of a small dose; or per- 
haps, as a result of not having had suff- 
cient action from a previously adminis- 
tered dose (which probably took the 
other route and landed in the rumen), 
we are as equally amazed, but not so 
well pleased, to discover toxic symptoms 
in the place of the anticipated improve- 
ment. 

Fortunately, the more modern method 
of administering our remedies as alka- 
loids, hypodermatically, is meeting this 
problem to some extent. 

Possibly another of our troubles in 
treating cows is due to the development 
of the cow herself, or, more properly 
speaking, to our medern system of breed- 
ing. Cattle are now being bred as a rule 
for one of two things—milk production, 
or beef. Unfortunately, in the develop- 
ment of these two opposite types, 
strength of constitution has been sacri- 
ficed to breeding points desired. Espe- 
cially is this true of the modern dairy 
cow. Today some of our larger milkers 
have been bred to a point where they 
have almost become a chemical labora- 
tory for the manufacture of crude food 


stuffs into milk, or if they have not quite 


reached that stage, their owners some- 
times seem to look at it in that light! 
What wonder, then, that is the trouble 
caused by some wrong reaction or me- 
chanical obstruction in this delicate 
natural laboratory! 

But while the proper medical treat- 
ment of the cow is sometimes problemat- 
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ical, the disadvantages are compensated 
for in other ways. Restraint is usually 
easy, and accomplished with very little 
danger to the operator—which is not al- 
ways true in dealing with equines. The 
cow stands both major and minor oper- 
ations remarkably well, the nervous sys- 
tem seemingly not being so highly or- 
ganized as that of the horse. The serous 
memberanes of the ox are quite resist- 
ant to inflammation, so that fatal cases 
of pleuresy or peritonitis are rare; this 
enables one to perform laporatomies and 
kindred operations with considerable as- 
surance. 

Lameness in the cow, is seldom se- 
rious, and broken or otherwise seriously 
injured legs which would mean a most 
unfavorable prognosis in the horse, can 
often be treated with good results. I 
recall one case of a broken femur in a 
valuable Holstein bull, which united 
without any surgical assistance, and 
while the animal still limps badly, he has 
done two years successful service since 
the injury. In fact, the owner assured 
me that it was a great benefit, as he had 
previously been unable to keep the bull 
from breaking down fences and gates, 
and that now he stayed within bounds! 

On the other hand, injuries to the ud- 
der in the dairy cow, which at first may 
seem of small consequence, often assume 
great importance. This is especially true 
of the Jersey and other smaller breeds 
of cattle. A Jersey cow, worth perhaps 
$150.00 as a milker, can have her value 
reduced to $30.00 or $35.00 if she has to 
be turned into beef. In fact, this con- 
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dition is probably partly resopnsible for 
the growing popularity of the Holstein 
and Shorthorn cows, for here the differ- 
ence in value between the dairy and the 
butcher is not so marked. 

In reviewing one hundred calls to see 
dairy cattle, taken in consecutive order, 
I find the following diagnosis was made: 

Indigestion, 21 cases (this does not 
included “founder” or “clover bloat’) ; 

Diseases of the udder, 17 cases. 

Post-partum paresis, 11 cases. 

Obstetrics, 7 cases. 

Retained placenta, 8 cases. 

Pneumonia, 3 cases. 

The remaining 44 calls included pha- 
ryngitis, hematuria, rheumatism, vagan- 
itis, paralysis due to exposure, chokes, 
abscesses, injuries, etc. 

While of course there are no two sec- 
tions of the United States where animals 
suffer from the same troubles in the same 
ratio, I believe that the above to some 
extent represents the general average 
of disease that cattle practitioners are 
called upon to treat. The first two enu- 
merated, indigestion and diseases of the 
udder, are without doubt in my mind, 
the two principal ailments in dairy cattle 
with which the veterinarian has to con- 
tend, both in the number of calls and the 
severity of the condition. In another 
article I wish to take up these two 
diseases, with a discussion of some of 
the remedies I believe to be of value. 
In this discussion I both invite and will 
appreciate criticism and comment, either 
sent to me direct or through the columns 
of the journal. 





The Consultant or the Ethics of Consultation 


By JOHN L. TYLER, D. V.S., M. D., Los Angeles, California 


HE position of the consultant is of- 

ten a trying one and if properly 
filled taxes his ingenuity, and causes him 
to employ all the diplomacy he is cap- 
able of. Often about all the recompense 
he receives is in the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that in the majority of cases at 
least, he is held in high esteem by his 
colleague in the case, as in our profes- 
sion the fee received is not commensurate 
with the position, it being only what we 
would receive for an ordinary call. Of 
course there are exceptions, but they are 
rare. 

He has as I have stated, a trying place 
to fill. He has at least three salient 
propositions to meet, and his method of 
procedure will have a marked effect on 
his future. Many friendships have been 
strained and some broken by the impo- 
litic and ill advised actions, of the con- 
sultant, intentional or otherwise. The 
three propositions are: He should be 


fair and just in his dealings with the 


owner ; his colleague in the case and last- 
ly to himself. I place the owner first 
because he has called you, or has con- 
sented to your being called, because he 
has confidence in your ability and in- 
tegrity, either by personal knowledge or 
by repute. He expects to pay you and 
therefore is entitled to your best ef- 
forts. 

In holding a consultation it is more 
satisfactory to have a little talk with the 
attending veterinarian before visiting the 
patient. The case can then be gone over, 
the diagnosis, if one has been made can 
be discussed and each can become fa- 
miliar to a certain extent, with each 
other’s ideas. This often enables the 
consultant to obtain valuable information 
which he can use in summing up his con- 
clusions to the owner. I think that all 
conversation relating to the case after 
arrival at the patient’s home should be 
open and above board and in the owner’s 


hearing. To examine a case and then 
the attendant and consultant repair to 
some place out of the owner’s hearing 
and there discuss the case often raises 
a question in his mind. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule, if it 
becomes necessary to reverse the attend- 
ing veterinarian’s diagnosis in a radical 
manner. It is well to have a little private 
conversation with him and so inform 
him, and also question him as to whether 
in making his diagnosis he had left any 
loop holes through which he might retreat 
with credit to himself and the profes- 
sion. 

If the question is canvassed thorough- 
ly this can usually be found as most of 
us are in the habit of putting in a pro- 
viso or two, and then the field of com- 
plications is always open as a means of 
retreat. For instance: Suppose the pa- 
tient has in reality some affections of 
the heart, with perhaps some disturbance 
of the respiration, etc., and a diagnosis 
either tentative or positive of pneu- 
monia or congestion of the lungs has 
been made, the consultant fresh on the 
case and looking for any and every 
thing he can find recognizes the true 
conditions. A complete reversal of the 
diagnosis in a radical manner is impo- 
litic and unwise. All three parties to 
the case must be protected and there- 
fore the consultant wisely takes advan- 
tage of the almost limitless field of com- 
plications open to him informing the 
owner that the congestion or pneumonia 
as per diagnosis has responded to the 
treatment of the attendant and now re- 
quires very little consideration, but that 
a condition of the heart has arisen which 
will require all future attention. 

A subterfuge truly without a doubt, 
but to my mind a justifiable one as all 
three salient factors have received con- 
sideration. The owner has received a 
correct diagnosis, the attendant has been 
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protected and complimented and the con- 
sultant has the satisfaction of giving a 
correct diagnosis and therefore giving 
value received and no one is injured. 
Such a procedure with modifications to 
suit the case and circumstances can us- 
ually be followed. 

Where a concurrence iri the diagnosis 
is apparent, it is as I have already stated, 
much better to give it before all parties 
concerned without a private consulta- 
tion. The examination of the patient 
should be thorough enough to permit of 
a correct and positive diagnosis but 
should not be carried to extremes, just 
to impress the owner of your own im- 
portance and to the discredit of the at- 
tending veterinarian. If the condition 
can be diagnosed by auscultation, pulse, 
etc., by the unaided ear and touch, it 
is unwise to produce with a great flour- 
ish a stethescope, plexametre, etc., and 
proceed to use same to your own 
agrandisement and discredit of your col- 
league who very likely will receive cen- 
sure for not having used them. Of 
course, if necessary, do not hesitate to 
use every means at your command to ar- 
rive at a correct diagnosis as you are 
then giving due consideration to the 
owner and yourself. 

If it be a case of urinary trouble and 
it is not imperative, do not call for a 
sample of urine and state that you will 
report later, rather suggest if an ex- 
amination is to be made that the attend- 
ing veterinarian do this and report to 
both parties. In other words, avoid all 
ostentations display for effect only and 
keep in mind the golden rule, always 
trying to deal fair to all parties con- 
cerned. 

The consultant may very properly en- 
ter into the etiology of the case and in as 
exhaustive a manner as he may be cap- 
able of doing, and also give as good a 
description of the pathological changes 
already taken place and also those that 
may be expected. This he may consci- 
entiously do, both for the benefit of the 
owner and himself, this point giving him 
the one principal opportunity of plum- 
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ing himself and impressing the owner 
with his knowledge and experience and 
yet casting no reflection on the attending 
veterinarian, as it is presumed he also 
is capable of giving the same opinions 
and description whether he has done so 
or not. As I have said, this is the one 
opportunity of the consultant to make 
the best impression of himself on the 
owner. 

The prognosis to be given should be 
made in accordance with the existing 
conditions and should be so given. 


In suggesting treatment, radical depart- 
ure from that already established should 
be avoided, if it is to be changed it 
should conform in a manner of prepara- 
tion, etc., as much as possible, with that 
in use. If a powder is being used, con- 
tinue to give in powder form if possible. 
If a liquid, the same applies. If pos- 
sible assure the owner that the treat- 
ment has been correct or apparently so, 
and if changes are to be made, assure 
him that only a slight addition, which 
in your personal experience has been 
found beneficial will be added. A com- 
plete change in treatment may thus be 
made, if necessary, without the owner’s 
knowledge, the requirements of the case 
will be met and no one the loser and the 
patient perhaps benefited. 


I had at first intended to continue this 
paper farther and preach a touching form 
of sermon on ethics in general but out 
of consideration for my hearers and a 
regard to my personal safety, I will re- 
frain. Suffice to say, however, that a 
more strict adherance to general ethics, 
one with another, : will redound to our 
mutual benefit and pleasure. 

_ Hitch your professional ambitions and 
procedures to a star and with them 
mount to heights unknown, to him of 
common clay, who contentedly plods a 
lower way. Be an idealist, even if you 
fail to line up to your ideals in full, and 
when your active professional life at 
least, is over and retirement is in sight 
you can draw about you the mantle of 
your past and retire to your well earned 















rest and your passing will not be without 
regret by both client and colleague alike 
and your memory will not be unwept or 





S there a commercial side to the 
practice of veterinary medicine and 
surgery? Most assuredly there is. And 
the man who is engaged in seeking a 
livelihood in this profession and does 
not give his full attention to his financial 
affairs is doomed to failure, or at least 
to a very mediocre existence. The high 
cost of living is by no means a dream 
kut an actual reality that confronts at 
the: present time, all classes of society 
in this country. The cry is for more 
money. The actual purchasing price or 
value of an American dollar today is 
just about one-half what it was 20 years 
ago. That is, you get less of a com- 
modity today for a dollar than at any 
other period in the history of this coun- 
try. 

Food, clothing, books, drugs, harness, 
buggies, horses, etc. as well as nearly all 
other human requirements are constant- 
ly on the upward trend in price. Note 
the increase in your tax rate yearly; the 
steady advance of rents, fuels, lights, 
etc., and then realize that it is certain- 
ly not a theory but an actual economic 
condition with which we are confronted. 
Labor of all kinds is constantly demand- 
ing (and receiving), higher wages. Rail- 
roads are petitioning the constituent au- 
thorities for permission to increase their 
traffic rates in order as they claim (and 
I believe their plea is just), that they 
may be able to pay the insistent demands 
of their employes for higher wages and 
maintain their properties in a condition 
that will enable them to render adequate 
service to the general public. 





































*Read at the 31st Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
Chicago, December, 1914. 
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unsung but will continue to live in the 
lives of your friends as an incentive to 
higher and better things. 


The Commercial Side of Veterinary Practice* 


By W. J. MARTIN, V. S., Kankakee, III. 


We must realize that we are living in 
an age of rapid material progress and 
constantly changing economic conditions 
in human environment. Thirty years 
ago in a country veterinary practice our 
patrons were quite thankful if they could 
secure the services of a competent prac- 
titioner by first driving with their own 
team to the town where the practitioner 
lived, drive him to the farm and after- 
wards drive him back to town. How 
many of your patrons today would per- 
form that service for you? Practical- 
ly none. How often are you asked over 
the telephone by some prospective client, 
“Have you an automobile?” If so, how 
long will it take you to get to his farm. 
Do you receive any more compensation 
for making that flying trip often at the 
risk of your life, than you did 20 years 
ago with a horse and buggy that cost per- 
haps one-twentieth what your auto costs 
you today ? 


In a country practice as yon all know, 
we can use an auto but a few months 
in the year (especially in Illinois). Hence, 
we are compelled to keep as many driv- 
ing horses in our stables as we ever did. 
Should not the compensation for our 
services be greater today thar it was 
twenty years ago? Most certainly. But 
do we get it? Certainly not. Who is 
to blame? Our own lack of business 
judgment. Can we properly feed and 
care for our hospital patients today for 
the same price that we got ten or twenty 
years ago? Decidedly not. Yet strange 
to say, it is still being done in many 
parts of this country. Who is to blame? 
Not the owner; who as a rule pays just 
what we tell him the bill will be. Re- 
member that the price of hay and grain 
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and labor and drugs have advanced 
largely when making out your next hos- 
pital statement. Figure yourself a liv- 
ing wage out of it, or do not keep the 
animal or animals. Money is just as 
necessary to keep your pot boiling as that 
of your clients. 

Farming lands in the state of Illinois 
has about quadrupled in value in the 
past twenty years. Has your income 
from your practice done likewise? If 
not why not? In some cities in this 
state, if not in all, the members of the 
medical profession have practically 
doubled their fees during the past two 
or three years. Has a like advance been 
nade in our profession? If not, why? 
You are required to purchase a greater 
number of text books, instruments, drugs, 
etc., than you did ten to twenty years 
ago, and these have constantly increased 
in price. Formerly you spent two years 
in the veterinary school to perfect your- 
self in the practice of your profession, 
then this was increased to three years, 
and now it is four years. This increase 
is as it should be, but it has also great- 
ly increased the cost of your living ex- 
penses while doing so. The fact is, that 
the cost of a thorough scientific veteri- 
nary education today nearly approxi- 
mates the cost of a medical education. 

Our profession is largely a commercial 
proposition, regardless of any other the- 
ory to the contrary. If an animal is not 
worth the expense of medical treatment, 
the owner will not spend any money 
therefore. Sentiment scarcely enters in- 
to the question. It is not so, in medi- 
cal practice. Human life is precious, 
and while the spark of life feebly burns 
hope shines out brightly and no ex- 
pense will be spared to prolong life. 
Again, our profession is largely affected 
by financial changes. When the price of 
domestic animals falls below a point that 
they cease to be valuable to their own- 
ers, our compensation likewise falls. We 
are prone to pride ourselves at the pres- 
ent time that horses (our chief patients), 
are more plentiful and higher in price 
than ever before in the history of this 
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country. This is true only in part. The 
automobile has almost entirely sup- 
planted thousands of the best bred pleas- 
ure or driving horses in this country. He 
who runs may read this dread fact in any 
large city. He is practically non-existent 
today for pleasure driving, and it looks 
that his numbers would gradually de- 
crease yearly. 

As the pleasure automobile has so 
largely supplanted the driving horse in 
the large cities, so is the motor truck 
about to largely supplant some of the 
best bred draft horses likewise. The mo- 
tor truck is as yet in its infancy and no 
one can as yet make any predictions as 
to the evolution of this vehicle during 
the next ten years. Even at the pres: 
ent time, great efforts are being made 
by motor manufacturers to largely sup- 
plant the horse as a draft animal on the 
farm. I am not a pessimist in any sense 
of the word, but we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that rapid evolutionary 
changes are taking place today, and that 
sooner or later those changes are very apt 
to affect the commercial status of our 
profession. 

In the not distant future, instead of 
being an equine specialist, the coming 
successful veterinary practitioner will 
have devoted a large portion of his time 
to the studies that appertain to the dis- 
eases of food-producing animals, as it 
will be largely from them his income will 
be obtained. The population of this 
country has practically doubled in the 
past thirty years. We are no longer a 
meat exporting nation, but on the con- 
trary, we are now importing meats from 
foreign countries for home consumption. 
Therefore, it is to the food-producing 
animals and not to the driving or draft 
horses, that the veterinarian of the fu- 
ture will have to look largely for his 
fees. 

Every profession has its commercial 
as well as its ethical side to consider, 
ind one is just as important as the other. 
If a man is to be successful in his life 
work. We can not be ethical without 
being commercial, because it is the lat- 
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ter that largely supplies us with the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Watch your 
profits. It does not make any difference 
how extensive your practice may be, or 
how large the gross income of that prac- 
tice is, unless it yields you a comfortable 
net profit at the end of the year, you 
are doomed to failure. We are too prone 
to comfort ourselves with the absurd as- 
sertion that even if we have no respect- 
ful surplus balance remaining at the end 
of the year’s work, we at least have 
made a good living for ourselves and 
families, but we should always remem- 
ber that it is the net surplus profits that 
guard us against the dividing line be- 
tween solvency and bankruptcy. 


In these days of keen competition and 
high prices, this fact is most essential. 
Look carefully after the prompt collec- 
tion of your personal accounts. In giv- 
ing long credit, a man often loses both 
his money and friends. On the contrary, 
short credits make long friends. Re- 
member the old adage: No man is ever 
ruined who keeps good accounts. Close 
collection of your personal accounts at 
short intervals is just as important a part 
of your daily routine as the close per- 
sonal application you bestow on your 
daily practice. When you collect your 
outstanding accounts promptly, you can 
likewise pay your personal liabilities in 
the same manner. There is nothing in 
this world that will establish a man’s 
credit “O. K.” or “A1” in the commer- 
cial world, as quickly as the prompt pay- 
ment of his personal liabilities, be his 
commercial rating ever so small; again, 
some of the largest business enterprises 
of the present day, derive a large share 
of their net profits by discounting for 
cash, all their purchases. 

I would recommend for your con- 
sideration Mahin’s Ten Commandments 
for Business Men, because they appear 
to me to be equally appropriate for the 
professional man as well: 


1.—Confine your purchases to as few 
houses as possible. 
2.—Do not over buy. 
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3.—Take all discounts and pay bills 
when due. 

4.—Keep an accurate expense account, 
a daily sales record, a book showing 
purchases, with cost and when due. 


5.—Carry enough insurance. (This is 
an important item for the veterinarian to 
consider. How often do we hear of some 
practitioner being burned out and not 
having any insurance——W. J. M.) 

6.—Make accurate reports to commer- 
cial agencies and answer all business let- 
ters promptly. 

?.—Keep a clean, well arranged store 
or office. 

8.—Do as much cash business as pos- 
sible. 

9—Do not make unjust claims. 

10.—Live within your income means. 
(The last in my opinion is the most im- 
portant of all the above.—W. J. M.) 


Investments—The veterinarian’s sur- 
plus earnings should be carefully in- 
vested. He should be wary of the many 
“Blue Sky” enterprises that abound in 
this country and that are designed by 
their promoters to separate the unsophis- 
ticated from their hard earned money. 
Before making any important invest- 
ment of your funds, it is always a good 
plan to consult your home banker, who 
is always in a much better position to 
know what is good and what is bad in 
the investment line, than you are. Local 
amateur financial advisers among your 
every-day friends are acquaintances will 
often cause you serious financial loss if 
you take their advice on important 
financial matters. When you desire ad- 
vice on any important subject, go to an 
expert for it. It is always the cheap- 
est and best in the end. Beware of glit- 
tering generalities in finance. Such as 
the purchase of lands or town lots in 
distant states or foreign countries. Never 
purchase real estate of any kind unless 
you have made a personal inspection of 
it. There has been an enormous amount 
of money lost in this country during the 
past few years by people purchasing 
“Sightunseen” so called farm lands. 
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Again, beware of the business enter- 
prise that offers you large interest or 
dividend returns on your investment. 
These should be first carefully investi- 
gated by the would-be investor before 
parting with his money. Find out all 
you can about the personal record of 
the men who compose such enterpris:s. 
We should in such cases bear in mind 
an important fact in finance, and that is, 
that as a rule, reliable concerns pay only 
a moderate rate of interest or dividends, 
on investments to stockholders, and that 
the higher up in the scale of interest or 
dividends that are offered to us, the 
greater the risk becomes. Government, 
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state, county, or municipal bonds are a 
safe investment, though paying as a rule, 
a low per cent of interest. 

In conclusion, I would recommend the 
formulation of a scale of prices by this 
Association. This was done a _ good 
many years ago, but with what benefit, I 
am unable to say, however it is high 
time that the old fee-bill or price-scale 
was revised, so that young men just en- 
tering the profession in this state, might 
have some idea what to charge for their 
services. Other organizations of all kinds 
have such a scale of prices, and I do not 
see any reason why we should not have 
one also. 


The Basis of the Serum Treatment of 
Hog Cholera 


. By DR. C. F. LYNCH, Terre Haute, Ind. 


(Continued from last month.) 


HILE the simultaneous or 

double method of administra- 
tion of hog cholera serum is now the 
adopted method of preference for this 
disease with the majority of workers 
in the field of serum thzrapy; there are 
a number of excellent observers who 
are still shy of this plan of handling 
the disease, and it seems advisable to 
consider some of the main points of 
argument against the double method. 
There are many excellent authorities 
among the opposition of the simultane- 
ous treatment and thes? men must have 
some basis for their opinions and _ be- 
lief in the matter. 

One of the principal arguments made 
is the element of danger. Some men 
have injected a herd of apparently 
healthy animals by the double method 
and a few days later there has been a 
severe outbreak of cholera in the herd 
which has in some instances wiped out 
the entire drove. Now these cases have 
occurred with altogether too great fre- 
quency, and by no means always with 
commercial serums. The fault in the 


majority of cases has been due to eithe: 
one of two causes. Either the serum 
used was not properly tested b:fore be- 
ing sent out or the method of administra- 
tion was faulty. It is absolutely impera- 
tive in giving the double treatment that 
the operator be absolutely sure of the 
potency of his serum and also of the 
purity of his virus. It is almost as es- 
sential that the virus be un-contamin- 
ated with other organisms as it is that 
the serum be of high potency. Under 
no conditions should virus be used for 
simultaneous work that has been col- 
lected under stock yards _ conditions. 
Such a virus is of questionable purity 
to say the least and the injection of such 
a product may set up a severe septicemia 
of some other type than that produced 
by the cholera organism. Against such 
infections hog cholera serum—no mat- 
ter how powerful its potency—is value- 
less. It must be remembered that hog 
cholera serum is an agent for combat- 
ing hog cholera and not all forms of 
septicemia. 

Use of a non-standardized serum in 
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simultaneous work is absolute folly. No 
serum should be injected in double treat- 
ment work unless it has been tested as 
it is potency, and these tests should be 
made with the identical virus that is sent 
out with the serum for this work. I 
know of cases where veterinarians have 
collected their own virus from sick 
shoats in the feed lots and used this for 
double treatment of the remaining an- 
imals in the herd and for neighboring 
herds. This is an unsafe practice and 
while results will be good in a large 
percentage of cases it is much more de- 
sirable to use a virus that is of tested 
quality as well as a virus that has been 
checked against the serum. In some 
cases of this kind the virus collected has 
become contaminated and gave an un- 
desirable result. In others the virus has 
proven to be non-virulent and the results 
have been a temporary instead of a per- 
manent immunity and less of confidence 
in the double method. Make it an in- 
variable rule in giving double treatments 
to use only a standardized serum and 
a tested virus of known potency and 


purity. 

Proper care of the serum and virus 
after receipt of same from the manufac- 
turer is also important if unfavorable re- 


sults are to be avoided. It must be re- 
membered that virus blood should not be 
used after the date stamped on the con- 
tainer. To do so invites possible dis- 
astrous results. In like manner it is im- 
portant to remember that serum and 
virus alike should be kept properly pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun and pref- 
erably should be kept on ice until ready 
for use. In working select a spot where 
the serum bottles and containers can be 
kept away from the sun and as cool as 
possible. The product, it must be remem- 
bered, is not absolutely sterile and the few 
bacteria present produce rapid decompo- 
sition if the serum be exposed to a warm 
temperature and the effects of the sun’s 
rays. It should also be remembered 
that once a bottle of serum is opened 
and a part of it used the balance of the 
bottle should not be kept more than 24 
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hours before being used. After that 
length of time it becomes dangerous to 
risk it. 

The element of dosage and the man- 
ner of injection are also important points 
in avoiding disastrous results. Never 
be in too big a hurry when giving serum. 
Take your time and accurately figure 
your dose of both serum and virus. Err 
rather on the side of giving too large a 
dose of serum rather than too little. If 
the animal shows a temperature about 
104.4 give serum alune and give it in 
double the usual dose. Many disas- 
trous results have occurred where the op- 
erator was in too big a hurry to catch 
a train or make another call and for- 
got the proper dosage. Another ele- 
ment of carelessness sometimes met with 
is the mixing of serum and virus to- 
gether and injection of both at the same 
location. This is poor practice. Serum 
and virus should be injected with sep- 
arate syringes and the two should be 
injected at different sites. 

Another point of importance in the 
handling of' double treatment is the ele- 
ment of temperatures. It is not desir- 
able to give the double treatment in an 
animal that is already suffering from 
an attack of the disease as manifested by 


_a high temperature, even without other 


visible evidences of cholera. It is a wise 
plan always to take the temperature of 
each animal before injection and where 
a high record is shown give only the 
serum, and that in double the usual dos- 
age. I do not believe that the mere pres- 
ence of cholera in the herd justifies giv- 
ing the single treatment to the entire 
herd. Temperature should be taken and 
those that are normal should receive the 
simultaneous virus serum _ injection. 
Those showing a temperature of 104.5 
or higher should receive serum alone. 
In this way we are absolutely sure of 
producing a permanent type of immunity 
in each and every animal injected. By 
the other plan of injecting serum alone 
and trusting to exposure to get the virus 
we can not be absolutely certain that 
some of the animals are not entirely es- 
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caping the virus and will accordingly have 
only a temporary immunity. I can see 
no contra-indication to giving double 
treatment to well animals even in an in- 
fected herd and the results are much 
more positive. 

The second important objection to the 
double treatment is the claim that by giv- 
ing this treatment we are infecting a 
large number of non-infected premises 
and aiding the spread of the disease. It 
is claimed that the discharges from the 
injected animals infect the feed lots and 
make them dangerous as a habitat for 
susceptible animals for many months to 
follow. This is a claim which I hardly 
believe is substantiated by the facts as 
brought out in recent investigations. 


Experiments carried on by Dr. Niles 
in Storey and adjoining counties in Iowa, 
with the simultaneous treatment show 
numerous instances of simultaneous 
treatment given with susceptible an- 
imals afterward exposed in these same 
feed lots without the production of the 
disease. It is very doubtful if the dis- 
charge of the animals given the double 
treatment are rendered infectious there- 
by. In fact the weight of evidence at 
the present time is decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Repeated instances are on record 
where a part of the herd has been given 
the double injection and left in the same 
feed lot with the balance of the herd 
which was left untreated. If there was 
any infection to be carried by the dis- 
charge from these treated animals it 
should certainly be taken up by the sus- 
ceptible hogs kept in close contact with 
them. The results of these experiments 
have repeatedly shown that the un- 
treated animals did not develop cholera 
unless the infection was carried to them 
from some outside source. 


In connection with the infection of 
feed lots the danger is not so much from 
the hogs injected as it is from the care- 
less handling of the virus on the part 
of the operator. Where simultaneous 
treatment is given by a layman who has 
no appreciation of the dangerous char- 
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acter of the virulent material which he 
is handling infection is almost certain to 
follow. Spilling of the virus blood on 
the ground around the feed lot is a cer- 
tain manner of spreading the disease. 
Great care is necessary in this connection 
and the virus blood which remains af- 
ter completing the work on a given farm 
should be destroyed by burning. The 
syringe used should also be washed out 
in a strong disinfectant solution arid then 
thoroughly sterilized by boiling. With 
these precautions observed there will be 
very little spreading of the disease fol- 
lowing the use of the double treatment. 

In those cases where through any ac- 
cident or neglect a bad result follows the 
use of the double injection the veteri- 
narian should be ready to take prompt 
action to check the loss as far as pos- 
sible. In a herd that has been given the 
double treatment with a low grade serum 
it need not be surprising if about the 
third to fifth day the animals show signs 
of sickness. The virus has overcome 
the weak resisting power of the small 
number of antibodies present in the 
worthless serum and they have been van- 
quished leaving the virus free to attack 
the tissues of the body. The only thing 
that will save this herd is to go right 
back with a plentiful supply of potent 
serum and re-inject the entire herd giv- 
ing about double the usual dose of serum. 
In this manner it is often possible to 
completely check the threatened out- 
break and prevent a severe loss. 

These cases should be almost unknown, 
however, if a potent serum that has been 
properly tested is used and administered 
with the proper technic. 

The question is often asked is it safe to 
give the simultaneous treatment to small 
pigs. My answer to this question is that 
it is perfectly safe, but it is not the in- 
dicated treatment in suckling pigs. For 
some reason the tissue cells of the animal 
body do not seem capable of producing 
antibodies at an extremely young age and 
for this reason the administration of 
double treatment at this time does not 
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confer a permanent immunity. It is double injection for the purpose of con- 
more advisable therefore in suckling tinuing the immunity. 

pigs to inject with serum alone in case In closing this article on the use of 
an outbreak of cholera is threatening. hog cholera serum I would like to state 
This confers a temporary immunity that I will be pleased to entertain any 
which will last for 4 to 6 weeks or even questions that interested readers may de- 
longer and at the end of that time the sire to submit. I would also be pleased 
double treatment can be administered to hear results obtained by the host of 
for the purpose of producing a per- readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE in the 
manent immunity. In case the pigs have use of both the single and double treat- 
been farrowed by immuned sows there ments. I would especially like to hear 
is little danger of their becoming infected what results have been obtained in check- 
during the first six weeks of life and no ing outbreaks with large doses of serum 
treatment at all is necessary until wean- injected after the disease has made its 
ing time when they can be given the appearance in the herd. 


Free Scholarship Offer 


This new method of treatment for Hog Cholera has opened a wide new field in veterinary 
practice and has created a demand for men who are especially qualified to handle the hog 
cholera problem. The national and state governments have appropriated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to carry on the fight and the Federal Bureau is at present having difficulty 
in securing the necessary qualified men to carry on this work. 

In orde: to encourage a wider interest in diseases of swine and their proper management, 
and especially to encourage the entrance into the field of veterinary medicine of men who are 
especially interested in swine, I have establish on one of the following subjects: “My Favor- 
ite Breed of Swine” or “The Hog as a Source of Farm Profit.” The contestant may choose 
the subject that suits him best and send in an essay of not over 1,000 words. 

There are absolutely no conditions attached to the contest, and every young man who is 
thinking of taking up veterinary medicine is cordially invited to enter the contest. Many of 
the readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE no doubt know of some young man that is interested in 
the profession, and I will appreciate if these readers will call this contest to the attention of 
any young man who is capable, and worthy of assistance. Necessary entrance blank will be 
forwarded promptly to any who are interested upon receipt of name, address and stamped 
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Early Training vs. Natural Inclination. 


Y father was in the tobacco busi- 

ness. When I was born he be- 
gan to make plans for me, his first son, 
to follow in his footsteps, and had vis- 
ions of an immense project in his line 
which was eventually to make me the 
tobacco king of the universe. 

What I know about psychology is but 
little; however, I believe his plans were 
knocked into a cocked hat at the very 
moment when he allowed my first Santa 
Claus to bring me for my first Christmas 
on earth a stuffed specimen of the 
equine species. 

As I have already remarked, my 
knowledge of psychology is very limited, 
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but I do believe that, with the plans he 
made for me when I made by appear- 
ance in his family, he should have picked 
old Santa’s stock over a little more care- 
fully, and his first order for me should 
have been a wooden Indian. 

While I lived with my father eighteen 
years, our home was on the western 
limits of the city of Milwaukee. A 
few blocks from our home lived an ec- 
centric old man, who folks thereabouts 
called “Cowboy Charlie.” He made a 
good living by trading horses and by 
taking city horses for pasturage at a 
couple of dollars the month. He was a 
sharp-witted old fellow and square and 
broad-minded to a fault. He had re- 
ceived a good education in the old coun- 
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try and had gravitated to the level of a 
horse jockey as the result of domestic 
disturbances induced by a flighty wife. 

Here, with old Charlie, I spent my holi- 
days and evenings after school. When 
my companions of the day were playing 
ball or other games I was with old Char- 
lie, breaking broncos or swapping horses. 

When I had finished school, my father 
took the bull by the horns, so to speak, 
and placed me in the wholesale leaf to- 
bacco house, where I was to get my pre- 
liminary training for the work he had 
outlined for my future career. While 
I worked at this place I kept up my 
friendship with old Charlie and even- 
_ ings and Sundays were spent in his com- 
pany, and there, to old Charlie, I made 
my protests against the work which my 
father was forcing me to take up, and 
which was not to my liking. Every night 
we would talk about it and old Charlie 
sympathized with me always. 

When I had been about a year in the 
leaf tobacco house I began to be so dis- 
satisfied that every day became well-nigh 
unbearable. I longed for the open, for 
the roughness of the horse world, and 
my thoughts were never with my work. 

It was about at this stage of my de- 
velopment that I made the acquaintance 
of a certain veterinary surgeon, and he 
so imbued me with the spirit of his call- 
ing that I then and there decided that 
I had found my vocation. Prospectuses 
from various colleges, were applied for at 
once, and the tobacco business lost what 
little interest it yet held for me. But, 
now to break the news to the “gov- 
ernor.” 

This always seemed an easy matter 
when I was in one end of the town and 
he in another, but as soon as he stood 
before me I lost all courage and sev- 
eral months passed before I could even 
bring myself to think of the matter in 
his presence. 

I had not been losing ground during 
this time. My mother was fully in- 
formed of my intentions, and with her 
help I finally faced the issue. Never 
will I forget my father’s anger on this 
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occasion. He allowed me to finish my 
plea and then the storm broke. When 
it was over I was packing a satchel and 
my brain was having a storm of its own. 
I had been ordered to leave the house. 
The “governor” was done with me. 

But I did not leave the house that 
day. I knew my mother full well and 
I took a long time packing that satchel, 
and just as I was putting in the last 
pair of socks my mother came up and 
said that Dad told her I might remain if 
I wanted to continue at my job in the 
leaf tobacco house. 

I took advantage of this truce and 
went back to work. I saved up some 
money and bought an anotomy and be- 
gan to study nights, then, about three 
months after my first break with the 
“governor,” I quit my job and went home 
and faced him again. 

The storm that struck me the first 
time was as a gentle breeze compared to 
the one that I had now to encounter, but 
I weathered through it, backed up by 
mother. I was now in my eighteenth 
year, and as I look back to that day, 
now twelve years gone, I wonder at the 
ways of men, and at the ironies of fate. 
I have faced many storms since that day, 
brain storms and every other kind of 
storm, against which that second out- 
burst of my father’s was but a gentle 
love tap. 





A Practice Won and Lost in 
Milwaukee. 
IT 
FTER my resignation from the to- 
bacco business, I became a student 
at a Milwaukee Veterinary Hospital and 
remained there for eight months prior 
to my entrance in College. At the term- 
ination of my apprenticeship in ‘the Mil- 
waukee institution, I matriculated in the 
Chicago Veterinary College and after 
three years of hard study I graduated 
with honors. This pleased my father, 
who had now been wholly won over to 
my view and who paid my way through 
college. 
I had just become of age and at once 
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opened up an office on the south side of 
Milwaukee. 

Within a few months, I was doing a 
very fair practice and would probably 
have remained there permanently but for 
two reasons. 

The first of these was my old friend 
Charlie. After I graduated our friend- 
ship continued and I took much delight 
in patching up various crippled and un- 
sound steeds which came into his posses- 
sion by various means and which he 
later sold again at good profit. This was 
all right and could do no harm. What 
did have effect on me was the fact that 
old Charlie had traveled much in his 
younger days. His stories of his travels 
gave me the wanderlust and old Charlie 
rather encouraged it in me. It did not 
set good with him to see me come out 
of school with colors flying and then 
squat in the place of my birth. 

The second item which had some bear- 
ing on my future life was in the form 
of one of those imported German 
counts. 

This gentlemen became very much at- 
tached to me and as he retained quite a 
good many of his foreign ideas about 
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life, it became necessary for me to join 
in his numerous sprees. I say neces- 
sarily ; at least I thought so at that time. 
The Count had control of several dollars 
worth of practice which was mine only 
so long as I was his friend. 

I tried to hold up my end of the per- 
formance as well as he did his, but at 
the end of several months, I found that 
I was going under. 

When one gets so that he can’t be- 
gin the day without two or there doses 
of corn juice, he must be going under. 

On top of this, and, of course, as a 
result thereof, more money seemed to 
be going out than was coming in. When 
my clients wanted me I could not be 
found and so my practice soon went 
from me. 

I had enough good sense to see how 
things were turning out and before I 
went wholly on the rocks, I sold my 
horse and buggy, promised to pay my 
d-bts, and left for Texas. 

Before I left, I took the United States 
Civil Service examination for Veterinary 
Inspector, and successfully passed it. 
This was in September, 1904. 

(To be continued next month.) 


When and How to Use the Stomach Tube’ 


By I. S. McADORY, B. Sc., M. D. V., Auburn, Alabama 


The stomach tube is indicated in 
cases of acute indigestion induced by 
over-eating. Under these conditions 
the gastric content consists of a semi- 
solid, fermenting mass that causes se- 
rious distress, manifested by symp- 
toms of colic and bloating. These 
cases are often fatal and they are al- 
ways more or less refractory to med- 
ical treatment. The administration of 
antacids, antiferments and _ purgatives 
often fails to effect relief before the 
stomach has suffered injury or the pa- 
tient has become exhausted from the 
long duration of the pain and distress. 


meeting of the Alabama State 


*Read at a 
Auburn, March, 1914. 


Veterinary Association, 


Severe cases often prove fatal in a 
few hours, despite the best medical 
treatment. These facts at once show 
importance of quickly evacuating the 
stomach. From this treatment relief 
is usually immediate; the cure is 
complete and the stomach is protected 
against injury that might predispose 
to subsequent attacks. Aspiration of 
the stomach is effectual, it harmonizes 
with modern therapeutic ideals; it re- 
moves the cause without ceremony. 
We should also use the stomach tube 
and pump in severe chokes, washing 
out esophageal impactions and giving 
irritating drugs. 

Restraint.—The operation is usually 
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performed in the standing position, 
but often under restraint for protection 
to the operator. The head is supported 
at a convenient height by two assist- 
ants. The patient is usually already in 
great pain; under these conditions the 
twitch is not indicated. 
Instruments.—A good  nine-foot 
stomach tube is essential. It should 
be watched at two points, one 16 inch- 
es and the other five and one-half feet 
from the end. The first indicates the 
distance to the pharynx; the second 
the distance to the stomach. A force 
pump equipped with a nozzle to which 
the tube can be easily attached and 
removed is necessary. Speculum and 
plenty of hot water must also be pro- 
vided. In passing the tube into the 
stomach the nasal route is the prefer- 
able one, although some prefer the oral 
route. The disadvantages of the nasal 
route are occasional epistaxis pro- 
voked by injury to the nasal mucosa 
while passing the tube through the 
nasal meatus, while the oral route is 
objectionable on account of the oppo- 
sition that the speculum always pro- 
vokes, but in the cases of choke we do 
not use the speculum to an advantage. 
The tube is well oiled, held in the 
left hand about 14 inches from its end 
and is passed into the lower commis- 
sure of the left nostril. As the end ap- 
proaches the anterior extremity of the 
interior turbinated bone it is depressed 
with the index finger of the right hand 
to direct its course into the inferior 
meatus. Should it deflect upward into 
the middle meatus it will pass over 
the posterior nares, instead of into the 
pharynx, and be blocked completely 
against further progress. The precau- 
tion to pass the tube into the inferior 
meatus is the first important step. 
As it passes through the- nasal 
chamber all force is avoided and in- 
jury from a sudden jerk of the head 
is prevented by holding the head 
firmly. When the tube has reached the 
middle of the pharynx, indicated by 
the 16-inch mark on its surface, the 
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fingers of the right hand are against 
the throat while the left grasps the 
tube four inches from the nostril. At 
this position an act of deglutition is 
patiently waited for. It may come al- 
most as soon as the end of the tube 
enters the pharynx, or some moments 
may elapse before any effort to swal- 
low is attempted. 

If no attempts to swallow are made, 
after some moments the tube is 
moved gently forward and backward 
so as to make an impression of its 
presence upon the pharyngeal walls. 
When the fingers of the right hand 
feel the first impressions of an act of 
deglutition by the forward movement 
of the throat the tube is quickly 
pushed forward the four inches inter- 
vening between the left hand and the 
nostril. The tube in the pharynx thus 
meets the esophageal infundibulum on 
its upward movement and passes safe- 
ly into it. 

This manipulation is the secret of 
success in passing the tube. If ig- 
nored by simply pushing the tube on- 
ward without ceremony the end will 
usually drop into the pharynx and 
then pass into the trachea and lungs. 
Successful introduction of a tube into 
the esophagus requires the assistance 
of an act of deglutition and when once 
it enters the esophagus, it is quite rap- 
idly swallowed. As it approaches the 
stomach, the gurgling of escaping gas 
and the sour odor of fermenting in- 
gesta give positive assurance that it 
has passed into the air passage, which 
accident is indicated by soft blowing 
sounds, synchronous with the exhala- 
tions, heard at the outside end of tube. 
The entrance of the tube into the 
stomach is generally announced by an 
outward gush of semi-liquid chyme or 
the escape of considerable gas. 

In the absence of this occurrence, as, 
for example, when the tube is inserted 
for some other reasons than the treat- 
ment of acute indigestion, its entrance 
is determined by the approach of the 

(Continued on page 605) 
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New Orleans Meeting of the A. V. M. A. 


HE next meeting of the American 

Veterinary Medical Association, 
usually very near in August is, this year, 
several months away, for as all readers 
know, the executive committee has se- 
lected New Orleans as the place for hold- 
ing the next, or 51st annual meeting of 
the association, and set the date for the 
last week in December, 1914. 

A trip to New Orleans, particularly in 
midwinter, will offer many attractions to 
veterinarians and their wives from every 
part of the country. The veterinarians 
of the whole south have already made 
great preparations for the meeting, for 
the entertainment of visitors, and for 
bringing out a large representation from 
their section. Unless the season should 
prove less advantageous for practitioners 
than midsummer, the attendance at New 
Orleans will probably surpass that of any 
former meeting. 

Veterinarians from the Chicago dis- 
trict, and sections east, north and: north- 
west, will go to this meeting by routes 
converging through Chattanooga, the 
gateway of the South and one of its most 
important commercial centers. No trip 


through Chattanooga will be complete 
without viewing the places thereabout 
that have been rendered historic by the 
struggles of the Civil War. 

Lookout Mountain is reached by street 





Chattanooga in 1863 


car and incline. The mountain is oneof the 
interesting sights of Chattanooga. From 
the summit one can see seven states on a 
clear day. The United States Government 
has laid out a park, known as Point Park. 
There are a number of monuments, 
markers and cannons, indicating the ex- 
act location of the various regiments 
which were engaged in the defense of 
Chattanooga during the late strife. It is 
best to take this trip in the morning, and 
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in the afternoon the ride to Chickamau- 
ga Park, either by trolley, automobile or 
carriage. Chickamauga Park was laid 


The Lookout Mountain Incline, Chattanooga. 


out under the supervision of the United 
States Government. It embraces over 
fifteen square miles and is a park of mag- 
nificent proportions. Seven hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated by Congress for the erec- 
tion of national monuments and for the 
improvement of the grounds, walks and 
driveways. The-various states have also 
appropriated over $500,000 for the erec- 
tion of monuments to commemorate the 
deeds of valor of their soldiers. Granite 
and bronze are the materials used for all 
the monuments. 

The old roads of the battlefield have 
been re-opened, the underbrush cut from 
3,300 acres, thus restoring the battlefield 
to the same condition it was at the time 
of the battle. 


The main drive is thirty miles in length 
and twenty-four feet wide. Five steel 
observation towers, each seventy feet 
high, have been erected. Three of these 
towers are on Chickamauga Field and 
two on Missionary Ridge. Wilder’s 
Brigade Monument is provided with a 
stairway, built of stone, to reach an ob- 
servatory at the top, eighty-one feet 
above the ground; also used as an obser- 
vation tower. The National Commission 
has ascertained the fighting lines of all 
divisions and brigades on both the Union 
and Confederate sides, with sufficient ac- 
curacy to justify the erection of historical 
tablets for these organizations. Tablets 
have also been erected for army head- 
quarters, divisions and brigades, for both 
sides, and for all the fields. The part 
taken by each organization throughout 
the battles, is set forth on these tablets. 
The old lines of work and fortifications 
have been restored and about 300 can- 
nons have been mounted and placed in 
position. The park is now the most com- 
prehensive military object-lesson in the 
world. 

Among the other interesting side trips, 
exclusive of Lookout Mountain and 
Chickamauga Park, are Fort Oglethorpe, 
regimental cavalry post; Missionary 
Ridge, with nine miles of Government 
boulevard; Orchard Knob, Gen. U. S. 
Grant’s headquarters ; the National Cem- 
etery, and the Confederate Cemetery. 


Lookout Mountain 


As the train moves further south, it 
reaches Wauhatchie Station, which is ex- 
actly opposite the point of the western 
base of the mountain, from which Hook- 
er’s army began its assault previous to its 
attack. His line of march was directly 
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up the mountain until he reached the pali- 
sades and then, facing towards the north 
of the mountain, he forced his way to 
and around the point of the plateau upon 
which the Cravens House stands, just 
under the present point of the hotel. The 
battlefield, contrary to the supposition 
of many, was on the slope of the moun- 
tain and not at any time on the top of it. 
The ascent of the Union troops to the 
summit, took place the day after Hooker 
carried the slope. The Confederate 
troops retreated from the top of the 
mountain by the Summertown Road, 
which was the only means of retreat. 


Frerch Market, New Orleans 

After leaving Lookout Valley and after 
passing through Attalla, Ala., the train 
enters into the great mineral region of 
Alabama, a district noted for its iron and 
steel industries. ; 

Birmingham is a beautiful city, with 
handsome residences and excellent ho- 
tels. There are a number of summer 
parks here, where one can spend a de- 
lightful day or evening. 

The route continues on from Alabama 
into Mississippi via Meridian, thence into 
Louisiana, over beautiful Lake Pontchar- 
train into New Orleans, where arrival is 
made at the Terminal Station on Canal 
Street. The location of this station is 
convenient to all hotels and places of in- 
terest in New Orleans. 

New Orleans, the Crescent City, some- 
times styled also the “Creole City” and the 
“Carnival City,” offers so many attrac- 
tions, and is so unique in its life history 

(Continued on page 606) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Principles of Pathologic Histology. 
By Frank B. Mallory, M. D., .\ssociate 
Professor of Pathology, Harvatd Medi- 
cal School, and Pathologist to the Bos- 

ton City Hospital. 

Works on pathology, succeed one an- 
other in rapid succession, to the delight 
of the expert in this field and the bewil- 
derment of ordinary doctors. The work 
in hand, in many respects, differs from 
its predecessors, and is an improvement 
upon them. The ideal of the author in 
the preparation of this volume is well 
stated in the following extract from the 
preface: 

“In pathology the lesions themselves 


- are the original sources of information. 


It is necessary to keep going back to them 
in order, by means of constantly im- 
proved technic, to reinterpret the changes 
which are taking place. The literature 
of a pathologic subject represents the 
history of the study, understanding and 
interpretation of the lesions. It is much 
less important than the study of the les- 
ions themselves. Hence, not the lit- 
erature of a pathologic subject, but path- 
ologic tissue, fixed and stained by the best 
methods, affords the greatest opportuni- 
ties for advance. It is in this way that 
this book has been written. It is based 
so far as possible on the study of lesions 
from the earliest to the most developed, 
not on what some one else has written 
about them. At the same time use has 
been made of the literature to avoid going 
astray, at least too far, and in order to 
obtain other men’s ideas.” 

The text is clear, lucid and quite com- 
prehensive. Mechanically the work de- 
serves only praise. The illustrations are 
most excellent. 

Octavo of 677 pages, with 497 figures 
containing 683 illustrations, 124 in colors. 
Cloth, $5.50 net. Published by W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London. 


The South American Meat Industry, 
by A. D- Melvin, Chief of the “Bu- 
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reau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C. Reprint from the 1913 Year- 
book of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Bighead in Sheep, by H. J. Fred- 
erick, Veterinarian Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Published by U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cicuta, or Water Hemlock, by 
C. Dwight Marsh and A. B. Clawson, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and Had- 
leigh Marsh, Veterinary Inspector, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. Bulletin No. 
69, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Immunization Tests with Glanders 
Vaccine, by John R. Mohler and 
Adolph Eichorn, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Bulletin No. 70, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Effects of Tick Eradication on the 
Cattle Industry of the South, by W. 
F. Ward, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Cost of Pasteurizing Milk and 
Cream, by John T. Bowen, Bulletin 
No. 85, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Water Supply, Plumbing and Sew- 
age Disposal for Country Homes, by 
Robert W. Trullinger, Bulletin No. 
57, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Directory of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Economic Value of North American 
Skunks, Farmers’ Bulletin 587, by D. 
E. Lantz, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Texas or Tick Fever, by John R. 
Mohler, Chief of the Pathologic Di- 
vision, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 569, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
De. 

Breeds of Sheep for the Farm, by 
F. R. Marshall, Farmers’ Bulletin 576, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Making and Feeding Silage, by T. 
E. Woodward; Silage for Horses, by 
George M. Rommel; Silage for Beef 
Cattle, by W. F. Ward; Silage for 
Sheep, by E. L. Shaw, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 578, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Veterinary Director 
General, of Canada, for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1913, by F. Torrance, 
B. A., D. V. S., Department of Ag- 
riculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

Cells in Milk Derived from the Ud- 
der, by Robert S. Breed, Bulletin No. 
380, New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. 

A Comparison of the Microscopic 
Method and the Plate Method of 
Counting Bacteria in Milk, by James 
D. Brew, Bulletin No. 373, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva. 

Analysis of Materials sold as Insec- 
ticides and Fungicides, Bulletin No. 
384, New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. 

Hog Cholera, by R. A. Craig and R. 
A. Whiting, Bulletin No. 173, Indiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette. 

Calcium and Phosphorus Supply of 
Farm Feeds and Their Relation to the 
Animal’s Requirements, by E. B. Hart, 
H. Steenbock and J. G. Fuller, Re- 
search Bulletin 30, Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Madison. 

Soiling Crops vs. Silage for Dairy 
Cows in Summer, by F. W. Woll, G. 
C. Humphrey and A. C. Oosterhuis, 
Bulletin 235, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Madison. 

The Management of Blue-Grass Pas- 
tures, by Lyman Carrier and R. A. 
Oakley, Bulletin 204, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg. 

Cysticercus Ovis, the Cause of Tape- 
worm Cysts in Mutton, by B. H. Ran- 
som, Bureau of Animal Industry, Re- 
print from the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Washington, D. C. 
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BOUT the antibodies in the blood of 
horses immunized with voldagsen 
(hog cholera) bacilli and hogs affected 
with voldagsen cholera, W. BUCHAL, 
Mitt, Kaiser Wilhems, Inst. Landw. 
Bromberg, 1913, Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 263- 
276, Berl. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1913, 
Vol. 29, No. 2%, p. 490.—The bacteria 
present in hogs must also be considered 
when studying hog cholera. This reports 
the results of experiments with the ag- 
glutination, precipitation and complement 
fixation tests and also some experiments 
relative to the valuation of the immune 
sera produced by treating two horses with 
voldagsen strains of bacteria. The sera 
of hogs which had passed through a 
voldagsen or other infection did not show 
the same constancy in regard to the ag- 
glutinating, precipitating or complement 
fixing substances as did the horse sera 
discussed below. It was also found that 
the sera of sound hogs often contains a 
normal precipitin for the voldagsen pre- 
cipitinogen. This normal precipitin was 
also detected in normal horse serum. The 
sera of both horses were found to con- 
tain agglutinins, precipitins and comple- 
ment fixing substances and one of the 
horses showed a much greater antibody 
formation than the other. No bacter- 
iolysin could be found. The sera pro- 
tected mice in doses of 0.1 c.c. (1.5 min.) 
upwards. 
YDROCYANIC acid in plants.—Its 
distribution in the grasses of New 
South Wales, J. M. PETRIE, Nature 
(London), 1913, 92, No. 2303, p. 469.— 


The existence of hydrocyanic acid in the 
Gramineae was discovered by Jorissen, 
in 1884. Since then, about 30 species 
have been recorded as containing a cyano- 
genetic compound. The author’s work 
is a continuation of investigations into 
the cause of sudden fatalities among 
sheep. More than 200 species of grasses 
were tested systematically. Glucosids, 
capable of yielding hydrocyanic acid, 
were detected in 20 species, 11 of these 
being native grasses, the others intro- 
duced. The acid existed free in only 
2 species, Cynodon incompletus and Di- 
plachne dubia; in the rest, it is mainly 
combined as glucosid, and therefore only 
liberated by contact with the natural fer- 
ment of the plant under favorable con- 
ditions. 


HE enzyms of flaxseed, J. V. EYRE, 
Chem. Ztg., 3%, 1913, No. 28, p. 
281.—The results show that quite a num- 
ber of enzyms are present in the leaves 
and seeds of this plant and the amount 
present varies considerably. In_ all 
events, it can be said that linase acts less 
strongly upon linamarin than upon prun- 
assin. During the stage of growth their 
activities toward linamarin become less 
and an increase in hydrolysis of prunas- 
sin and amygdalin is noted. The enzy- 
matic activity seems to stand in close 
relation with the presence of cyanogenetic 
glucosids. The varieties of plants having 
blue, white, or red flowers contain cyano- 
gen while those of a yellow color have 
neither an enzym nor a glucosid. 
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Bout the customary methods of 

handling pigs and bovines intended 
for slaughter and about determining the 
time when the animals were last fed. 
OTTO FOBBE, Deutsch. Tierarztl. 
Wochenschr. 1913, No. 31, pp. 507- 
508.—If animals are weighed shortly be- 
fore slaughter and the stomach and in- 
testines are filled with food material, 
suspicion is aroused as to whether the 
animals were not fed for the sole purpose 
of increasing their weight. To prove 
out, the finding of Hintzen, Miller, and 
Wolf on this topic feeding experiments 
were made with various kinds of feeds 
and especial attention was paid to the 
relation of the weight of the stomach and 
intestinal contents. Particular attention 
was directed to the state of aggregation 
of the feed masses in the stomach with a 
view of noting the time when the animal 
was last fed. Fobbe lays much stress on 
the appearance of the food mass and if 
this is comparatively dry and compact 
(rolled together) the animal was fed a 
short time before. The contents are ren- 
dered into a pasty or more or less fluid 
mass only at the height of digestion. 
Disturbances of digestion, overeating, 
paralysis of stomach wall, when present 
do not change the appearance of the con- 
tents. 

The author concludes, however, that 
only with healthy animals is it possible 
with certainty to determine the time of 
feeding and the stomach and intestinal 
contents coming up for examination must 
not be injured. The relation of the 
weight of the animal to the weight of 
the stomach and intestinal contents is 
very valuable for this work. Only data 
collected up to 8-10 hours after feeding 
can be used. 


A NOTE on nitrous oxide as an anes- 
thetic in animal experimentation. 
D. H. DOLLEY, Journ. Exptl. Medi- 
cine, 1914, Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 372-375.— 
The work was done with the dog and the 
experiments were made with a view of 
utilizing nitrous oxide, for short surgical 


operations such as are necessary in the 
intravenous administration of drugs, and 
in the application of dressings. Nitrous 
oxide when administered by means of the 
Gatch apparatus, which is illustrated, as a 
preliminary anesthetic to ether was found 
superior as regards rapidity of action, in 
promotion of ease in handling and the 
absence of disorder. The anesthesia may 
be maintained solely by nitrous oxide in 
combination with oxygen. Nitrous oxide 
anesthesia is economical. 


a the mechanism whereby ar- 
senic acts in anemias. S. SANEY- 
OSHI, Zeitschr. f. Expt. Path. u. Therap. 
1913, Vol. 13, p. 40.—According to Bett- 
mann and Kuhn arsenic has no direct 
stimulating action upon the blood-form- 
ing organs, but incites a peripheral hemo- 
lysis. Asa result a liberation of oxygen 
results upon which the marrow de- 
pends for stimulation. This hypothesis 
was given a thorough study by the au- 
thors. The experiments were conducted 
on dogs in whom the blood picture was 
noted, and the chemical method of de- 
tecting blood regeneration was tried; 
after closing the experiments they were 
killed, the iron content of the liver 
and spleen was determined, and the 
results compared with the findings ob- 
tained with normal dogs. Arsenic in 
highly toxic doses produces a me- 
dium anemia which is hemolytic in 
character. In doses several times larger 
than employed for therapeutic purposes 
in man arsenic causes no anemia. Ab- 
normally rapid destruction of blood cor- 
puscles and abnormally quick regenera- 
tion cannot be noted by the ordinary 
morphological blood examination. The 
results generally considered speak against 
the hypothesis of Bettmann and Kuhn. 
ASE of false rabies (pseudo rabies). 
Helminthiasis E. PERRONCITO, 
Giron. R. Accad. di. Med. Torino, 1913, 
p. 3.—This reports the findings of a num- 
ber of cases in which the symptoms were 
those of rabies but were caused by hel- 
minths, i. e., Uncinaria canina, etc. 














DEPARTMENT 


Conjunctivitis. 
NFLAMMATION of the conjunc- 
tival mucous membrance may vary in 
its intensity from a simple hyperemia to 
a purulent condition. It is caused by for- 
eign bodies, such as small particles of 
dirt, ashes or metal, by smoke and ir- 
ritant chemical fumes and by _ too 
strong antiseptic washes. It is a very 
frequent sequel to an antiseptic bath 
given for the purpose of g-tting rid 
of parasites or even from the use of 
cheap and crude dog soap. Direct in- 
jury may sometimes be the cause of 
it and it is often seen as a symptom 
of some other condition. 

Symptoms: The first symptom us- 
ually noticed in an acute attack of con- 
junctivitis is a flow of tears from the 
affected eye which is nearly or com- 
pletely closed. There is great intol- 
erance to light (photophobia) and up- 
examination, the conjunctiva is 
found to be congested (hyperemia) 
and swollen. If the case becomes of 
the purulent variety the watery dis- 
charge (tears) becomes pus-like and 
the bulbar conjunctiva may become in- 
volved as evidenced by marked peri- 
corneal injection and edema around a 
slightly hazed cornea. In severe cases 
corneal ulcers form, from erosion of 
the epithelium. The eyelids often be- 
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come glued together with the discharge 
which excoriates their edges and often 
times the skin of the cheeks. 
Treatment: The affected eye should 
be bathed with cold water and then 
carefully examined for foreign bodies 
which should be removed at once if 
detected. If the eye be very sensitive, 
a few drops of a four per cent solu- 
tion of cocaine instilled into the con- 
junctival sac, greatly facilitates the 
required manipulation. The eye should 
then be washed with a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid, a chinosol solution 
1-3000 or a 2-grain to the ounce 
solution of protargol. If there is 
much pericorneal injection and_hazi- 
ness of the cornea, the pupil should 
be dilated with homatropine. Exces- 
sive pain and irritation is nicely con- 
trolled by a few drops of a collyrium 
containing one grain of cocaine and ten 
grains of boric acid, to the ounce of 
water. When the acute stage is passed 
the eye should be frequently cleansed 
with the saturated solution of boric 
acid, and a few drops of a solution of 
protargol, five grains to the ounce of 
distilled water, instilled three or four 
times a day. Cloudiness of the cornea 
should be treated, after the subsidence 
of all acute symptoms, with the yellow 
oxide of mercury ointment, 1 to 3 per 


cent. 
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Keratitis. 

Inflammation of the cornea may be 
the result of infection spreading from 
an infected conjunctiva or introduced 
by injuries and is a frequent symptom 
of distemper. Keratitis is classified as 
keratitis liperficialis, keratitis intersti- 
tialis suppurative keratitis. 

Keratitis Superficialis should in re- 
ality be regarded as a disease of the 
conjunctiva since it is the bulbar por- 
tion of that membrane which is af- 
fected, and strictly speaking, not the 
cornea proper. Consequently it has 
been described under diseases of the 
conjunctiva. 

Keratitis Interstitialis is a far more 
serious condition since it involves the 
corneal parenchyma. 

Symptoms: It begins with irregu- 
larly wounded whitish dots which us- 
ually appear in the center of the mem- 
brane. There is haziness, ciliary infec- 
tion and a marked formation of new 
vessels. At times the opacity 1s so 
completely confined to the interstitial 
lamina that the cloudy portion of the 
membrane looks as if it was covered. 
As the disease progresses the opacities 
in the lamellae grow larger by fusion 
until the whole cornea may become 
opaque. There is intense ciliary injec- 
tion, a constant flow of tears and great 
photophobia. The amount of vas- 
cularization varies largely in different 
cases. Vessels extend in from the su- 
perficial and deep loops, until at times 
the entire membrane becomes of a dark 
red tint. Their formation generally oc- 
curs in that part of the perinery that 
is nearest the densest opacity. When 
the disease subsides, the cornea clears 
from its periphery, the central opaci- 
ties being the last to disappear. The 
complications are iritis with the for- 
mation of posterior synechiae (adhe- 
sion of iris to lens). Chorioidal de- 
generation and retinitis. 

Suppurative Keratitis in its various 
forms, is due to injury and infection 
or is secondary to disease affecting 
other tissues of the eye or body. 
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The most common form is marked 
by ulceration of the cornea, the ulcer 
sometimes destroying all the layers 
and causing evacuation of the aque- 
ous humour. Usually however, the 
ulcerative process stops at the mem- 
brane of descemet which from interoc- 
ular pressure bulges out from the cor- 
nea causing the condition known as 
staphyloma. If only a portion of the 
cornea is affected the staphyloma is 
or total staphyloma. When the ulcer 
nea is affected, it is termed complete 
is large a protrusion of the iris through 
the corneal opening takes place, a con- 
dition is called prolapse of the iris. In 
these cases the iris usually becomes 
adherent to the cornea during the proc- 
ess of cicatrization, producing a condi- 
tion termed anterior synechia. Instead 
of protrusion of the anterior part of the 
eye after corneal ulceration, atrophy 
of the cornea and sometimes of the 
whole eyeball may occur. 


Abscess of the Cornea. 


Abscess of the cornea is an exceed- 
ingly serious condition, the eye nearly 
always being lost. It generally results 
from injury with subsequent infection 
with pyogenic organisms. (In such 
cases we find a yellowish-gray rounded 
spot, infiltrated with pus cells, with an 
area of swollen tissue around it, near 
the center of the cornea.) Later the 
anterior walls, sloughing off an open 
ulcer with prominent edges is revealed. 
Soon cloudiness of the aqueous hum- 
our appears and pus forms in the an- 
terior chamber of the eye (hypopyon). 

The infective processes extend to the 
iris and ciliary body and finally the 
whole eye becomes involved, there be- 
ing no tendency to spontaneous re- 
covery. 

As all varieties of suppurative kerati- 
tis are serious and threaten the eye 
sight, treatment should be at once in- 
stituted and dilegently carried out. 

Treatment: The eye should be fre- 


quently irrigated with antiseptic solu- 
tions such as chinosol 1-2000, boric 
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acid a saturated solution, or bichloride 
of mercury 1-5000. 

The pupil should be alternately di- 
lated and contracted by the instilla- 
tion of solutions of atropine 1-100 and 
physostigmine 1-200 to guard against ad- 
hesions of the iris. 

The ulcers themselves should be 
touched up with a solution of Protar- 
gol, five grains to the ounce, or if slug- 
gish, even by the thermocautery under 
cocaine anesthesia. 

Very small staphylomas should be 
punctured. By diminishing the in- 
traocular pressure, healing is accele- 
rated. Partial staphlomas should be 
ligated with a fine silk ligature and 
ablated three days after ligation. 

Abscesses of the cornea should be 
opened without delay with a Graefe’s 
knife after the manner of Soemisch. 
This method consists in introducing 
the knife in the sound corneal tissue 
on one side of the abscess, the back 
of the instrument being held toward 
the center of the eye and its edge 
turned forward. Maintaining this po- 
sition the abscess is bisected by bring- 
ing the knife out on the opposite side 
of the cornea, the cut being made hori- 
zontally. By this method the ulcerative 
process is checked and any pus in the 
anterior chamber evacuated. It must 
be remembered that opening the an- 
terior chamber is an essential part of 
the operation and responsible for its 
success. 

Opacities of the Cornea. 

Corneal opacities are sometimes con- 
gential, but generally they are the re- 
sult of inflammation, injury or ulcera- 
tion. According as they present a slight 
haze, a defined spot or a dense and 
permanent opacity, they are termed 
nebulae, maculae and leucomata. As 
the tissue of the cornea is resistant 
and inelastic any loss of substance is 
made up by exudation and subsequent 
organization of connective tissue and 
epithelium; consequently the opacity 
is as large as the original loss of sub- 
stance. Vision is affected not only ac- 
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cording to their extent, density and po- 
sition, but by reason of the alteration 
which they cause in the corneal curva- 
ture. 

It is remarkable what great repara- 
tive powers the corneal tissues have 
and to what extent the effused lymph 
will clear. Consequently in growing 
animals with perhaps the exception of 
the scar left by an ebscess or deep 
ulceration the prognosis of good eye 
sight with any small opaque scar, is 
good. The older animals, however, 


owing to poor power of restitution, the 
prognosis is the reverse. 


Congenital opacities in many cases 
clear up or diminish a few months after 
birth, others again persist and may 
cause total blindness. 

Treatment: Should not be com- 
menced until all active inflammation 
has subsided since the rationale of all 
treatment is stimulation. 

Solutions of Protargol, five grains to 
the ounce, or ammonium chloride, six 
per cent, give excellent results when 
instilled into the conjunctival sac, three 
or four times a day, but probably the 
best agent for this condition of all is 
the yellow oxide of mercury ointment, 
three per cent, a small quantity about 
the size of a match head being intro- 
duced twice daily. 

In persistent cases intramuscular in- 
jections of fibrolysin should be tried as 
brilliant results are sometimes obtained 
from its use. 

Iritis. 

Inflammation of the iris is‘character- 
ized by severe pain, especially when 
exposed to strong light, sluggishness 
of the pupil, pericorneal injection and 
change in color from the normal to yel- 
lowish-red or to read. Synechiae are 
nearly always its sequela and some- 
times in cases of profuse exudation, ex- 
clusion of the pupil. 

Treatment: If the eye is protected 
from light and irritants, mild cases of 
iritis will recover with local treatment 
by atropine, adrenalin and cocaine. In 
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more severe cases, however, the local 
treatment should be supplemented with 
corneal puncture (to relieve tension) 
and free purgation (calomel). In all 
cases full dilation of the pupil must be 
secured to guard against or to break 
down already existing synechiae. Hot 
compresses over the affected eye and a 
full dose of H-M-C are of great assist- 
ance in controlling the severe pains as- 
sociated with this condition. 


Cataract. 


The word cataract is applied to any 
opacity or want of transparency of the 
lens, whether partial or complete. It 
may be congenital or it may occur at 
any time of the animal’s life. It is 
often produced by wounds of the lens 
or its capsule or may be caused by any 
disease of the eye that seriously inter- 
feres with the nutrition of the lens. It 
is a disease common to old age, being 
then caused by impaired nutrition. 

Treatment is entirely surgical and in 
dogs gives fairly good results, although 
theoretically it is useless. 

The most practical and successful op- 
eration is that of desiccation, which con- 
sists of making a crucial incision into 
the anterior capsule of the lens, thus 
allowing access of the aqueous humour, 
which first of all causes swelling of the 
lens, then its absorption. 

The technic is as follows: The pa- 
tient is anesthetized the conjunctival 
sac washed out with a 1-5000 chinosol 
solution and then with sterile water, 
the pupil dilated to its full extent with 
atropine (if H-M-C is used as the 
anesthetic this will be unnecessary). 
The eyelids are then held apart with 
an eye speculum, and the desiccation 
needle introduced through the cornea 
at its lower median periphery. When 
the needle reaches the anterior capsule, 
it is drawn across it, twice in a crucial 
manner and slowly and gently with- 
drawn. Absorption takes place in 
about three months. The after treat- 
ment consists in keeping the patient 
in a darkened kennel till all signs of 
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irritation have subsided and using mild 
antiseptic collyria. 
Diseases of the Retina. 

Diseases of the retina are not com- 
mon in dogs, the two diseases of this 
nature most frequently being, detach- 
ment of the retina and hemorrhage, 
both being generally the result of 
traumatisms. Beyond allaying pain 
and irritation very little can be done in 
the way of treatment, blindness always 
being the result in the first instance 
and generally so in the second. 

Glaucoma. 

This name given to a group of eye 
symptoms that is characterized by per- 
iodical obscurations of vision, in as- 
sociation with an increase of intraocu- 
lar tension, haziness of the cornea, dil- 
atation of the pupil, pericorneal venous 
injection and a dull purplish discolora- 
tion that is situated around the margin 
of the cornea. At times this condition 
may be accompanied by agonizing pain, 
at others no discomfort is manifested, 
but there is a gradual loss of vision. 

When the disease has recurred fre- 
quently, excavation of the intraocular 
end of the optic nerve takes place an1 
atrophy of the entire eyeball ensues. 

There is often total or partial anes- 
thesia of the cornea and a characteris- 
tic rigidity of the whole eye to the 
touch. 

Treatment is unsatisfactory, but may 
delay or even inhibit the progress of 
the disease. 

The pupil should be widely dilated 
with eserine frequently instilled into 
the eye, twenty-four hours previous to 
operation. 

Operation with the patient under a 
general anesthetic and with the usual 
precautions as to asepsis a narrow knife 
is entered at the cornea-scleral junc- 
tion and thrust out at a similar point 
on the other side of the anterior cham- 
ber. Care must be taken to prevent 
prolapse of the iris, but should this ac- 
cident occur, the prolapsed portion 
should be removed with scissors and 
the remainder gently replaced. The 
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instillation of eserine will tend to pre- 
vent the prolapse and should be used 
freely both before and after the oper- 
ation. 

Injuries, foreign bodies, enucleation, 
etc., will be discussed in a later article 
on surgery of the eye. 





URINARY SABULOUS DEPOSIT 
AND CATHETERIZATION 
IN THE CAT 
According to the experience of ex- 
perts in canine and feline pathology, re- 
tention of urine is of very common oc- 
currence in the cat, and is, in the ma- 
jority of cases, due to urethral obstruc- 
tion by sabulous material and rarely by 

calculi. 

It is never due to an enlarged pros- 
tate gland in these animals as in dogs. 

The deposits are of a yellow cheesy 
appearance, somewhat gritty to the feel, 
and usually occur as urethral casts. 

Because they are more numerous, this 
complaint is much more frequently 
met with in neuter than in entire cats. 

Etiology 

The deposits consist of the triple mag- 
nesium ammonium phosphates, and are 
said to be due to an excess of phosphates 
in the urine. 

These salts are precipitated in various 
portions of the urinary tract, especially 
in the bladder, and in time are passed 
on to the urethra, where they form an 
obstruction to the free outflow of urine. 

It is probable that there is also an 
hereditary predisposition, as cases are 
observed in several generations of the 
same family. 

History 

The usual history of the case is pro- 
gressive dulness for a period of a few 
hours to a few days previous to being 
seen. The animal cries, often con- 
tinuously, its movements are restricted, 
and it takes little or no food. 

Symptoms 

At first the urine is passed with a 

little straining, and may be blood-tinged. 
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The animal may roll on its back, swish- 
ing the tail and crying. Later there is 
a peculiar dull appearance, with drawn 
expression and a characteristic plaintive 
cry, especially if the bladder be com- 
pressed. The bladder is felt to be dis- 
tended and hard, and if the penis be ex- 
truded from the sheath, a plug of sabu- 
lous material may be discovered block- 
ing the lumen. 

Sometimes during manipulation the 
plug may be forced out. In rare cases 
also the urine has a definite odor of phos- 
phorus. 

Treatment 

It is generally believed that if relief 
should not be forthcoming rupture of 
the bladder will result from over-disten- 
sion. This. however, is not the case un- 
less mechanical force by manipulation 
or otherwise be applied. 

The mucous membrane of the normal 
bladder is impermeable, as can be dem- 
onstrated by the fact that if a solution 
of strychnine be injected into the viscus 
no symptoms of poisoning are set up; 
but after the urine has remained stag- 
nant for a day or two it begins to de- 
compose. This causes an inflammation 
of the mucous membrane which permits 
absorption of urine with subsequent 
uraemic toxaemia. 

While this absorption is taking place 
the bladder contrary to what would be 
expected, does not contract, but re- 
mains passively dilated. Another fac- 
tor which prevents spontaneous rupture 
of the bladder is that, owing to the 
back pressure of the urine on the kid- 
neys, the excretion of urine is either 
diminished or completely arrested. 

The animal may get spontaneous re- 
lief by passing the obstructing material, 
but should this not occur recourse should 
be had to surgical interference. 

The general method in vogue at pres- 
ent is pre-pubic puncture, but this at 
best affords only temporary relief, and 
is not likely to remove the obstruction. 

The alternative and more rational 
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method is that of catheterization, which 
was first introduced by Mr. Henry Gray 
in 1903, and, as was pointed out by 
him, the cat of all species is the easiest 
in which to pass the catheter, provided 
the operator possesses an accurate ana- 
tomical knowledge of the course taken 
by the urethral canal of the cat and suit- 
able catheters. 

These catheters should be straight 
and rigid metallic ones of about 6 in. 
in length, and of a gauge corresponding 
to the first three sizes of those used in 
human surgery. The largest of these 
three sizes may be passed in larger cats, 
but the smallest should be reserved for 
kittens. 

Medicinally, alkalis and lithium citrate 
are indicated as after-treatment, as well 
as a good supply of milk. 

In order to prevent its recurrence, 
such foods as cheese and fish should be 
proscribed. 

Recurrence 

These cases generally recur, so the 
vice as soon as any symptoms are ob- 
owner should be forewarned to seek ad- 
served, 

Pathological Anatomy 

The lesions vary according to the 
stage to which the disease has reached 
before relief was given and the. length 
of time the animal lived. As a rule, in 
fatal cases there is numerous submucous 
hemorrhages which raise up the mucous 
membrane like molehills, and which 
burst through into the bladder and give 
the urine a bloody appearance. Those 
cases which live some days after relief 
is given show superposed layers of a 
greyish or yellowish fibrinous exudate. 
In some instances the bladder may con- 
tain large clots of blood. 

These remarks refer to the generality 
of cases encountered in practice, but de- 
tails of a few specific cases will be re- 
corded at a future date—G. O. Rushie 
Grey, M. R. C. V S., in The Veterinary 
News. 
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FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE 
KIDNEYS IN THE CAT 

Subject—A half-bred neuter Persian 
cat, 3 years old. 

Clinical History —On February 12 the 
animal was brought for treatment, the 
symptoms observed being a persistent 
diarrhoea. This was checked with a 
mixture containing bismuth and pepsin. 
It recurred on February 21, and the ani- 
mal commenced to lose condition. The 
appetite was capricious. Similar treat- 
ment was adopted. On March 7 the 
symptoms observed were total loss of 
appetite, constipation, occasional vomit- 
ing, and thirst. The left ear was affect- 
ed with canker. On March 9 emaciation 
was proceeding rapidly. On palpation 
both kidneys were found considerably 
enlarged, especially the right kidney. 
The urine was passed involuntarily. The 
animal walked with a staggering gait. 
No tympanites was present. The ani- 
mal was destroyed by chloroform on 
March 10. 

Autopsy.—Acute enteritis was  ob- 
served in the ileum and jejunum. Both 
kidneys were enlarged, especially the 
right. They presented a peculiar ap- 
pearance, being of a deep yellow color, 
as if bile-stained. The surface was 
smooth and showed a number of dilated 
veins. On section the fatty condition 
of the organ was quite apparent, it was 
anaemic and unctuous to the touch, and 
no distinction could be observed micro- 
scopically between the cortical and me- 
dullery portion. The organs were em- 
bedded in a large mass of fat. 

Remarks.—Was the enteritis in this 
case primary or secondary? Or was it 
a case of slow phosphorus poisoning? 
The stomach and duodenum were nor- 
mal, also the liver. 

According to Cadeac (Pathologie In- 
terne, vol. vii, 1914), fatty degeneration 
of the kidneys is a common lesion in the 
cat, and is only an exaggerated condition 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Dr. Conn’s View Superficial as Well as 
Momentary 


N THE June issue of the Ameri- 

can Journal of Veterinary Medicine, 
Dr. G. H. Conn gives a “Momentary 
View of the B. A. I. Inspector and 
His Work.” While much that Dr. 
Conn says is true, yet I believe that 
he has taken entirely the negative 
side to the question, which is hardly 
fair to the service. 

Without antagonism to Dr. Conn, 
but in the interests of justice, I wish 
to give some of the points that he has 
overlooked. 

It is true that a killing floor is hard- 
ly the place to wear one’s Sunday 
clothes. Who would want to? The in- 
spectors who go into this work have 
time to put on a suit of overalls, and 
practically all of them do so, which 
advantage the practitioner does not 
always have. Most of us have spoiled 
or badly soiled our street clothes in 
some dirty barn, where we did not 
have this advantage. Few of the latter 
places are as clean and as well ven- 
tilated as the modern packing house. 

The work of the killing floor is 
largely routine, and as Dr. Conn says, 
somewhat monotonous. Yet, hardly 
a day passes but what some new Ppa- 
thological condition manifests itself, 


and the opportunity to study types, 
malformations, etc., is much greater 
than that of the practitioner. 

The advantage of having intelligent, 
trained veterinarians to comparé notes 
with daily is an advantage many of 
the country practitioners do not have. 
The statement that few of the inspec- 
tors read or take veterinary publica- 
tions I believe to be a mistake. I find 
that those I have come in’ contact 
with are as well informed and can 
converse as intelligently on veterin- 
ary matters as the practitioners I have 
met. The opportunity for study is 
ample; the hours are, as a rule, short- 
er than those of the average practi- 
tioner ; the Bureau keeps the men sup- 
plied with all the new bulletins, and 
a book owned by one doctor is often 
passed from hand to hand among his 
co-workers. 

The pay of the Bureau employee is 
regular. It is as large as many prac- 
titioners clear after paying their bills 
incident to practice, deducting lost ac- 
counts, etc. 

Sundays, holidays, evenings, etc., as 
well as a fifteen-day yearly vacation, 
are times for enjoyment that the man 
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in the practice seldom gets. As to be- 
ing forced to “show up and sign a 
time-slip,” that is hardly a hardship 
when one is paid for the entire day. 
Some inspectors seem to think they are 
drawing a pension instead of a salary. 

I do not maintain that the condi- 
tions in the Bureau are ideal or per- 
fect. Constant efforts are being put 


forth, both by the inspectors and the 
.men in charge to better the conditions, 
and promise in time to make a great 


improvement. 

It is not always easy for a man 
without capital to pick out a location 
for practice where he can make good; 
indeed, there are many men capable 
enough in veterinary science who lack 
the “business” training and instincts 
necessary to a successful career in 
practice. I believe that a few months 
in the B. A. I. service can be taken 
with advantage by any man, whether 
his future intention be to practice, or 
to remain there. Fortunately, all men 
are not constituted alike. If we were, 
how many, many contemporaries some 
Ohio practitioners would have! 

CLIFF. ACKLEY, D. V. M. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


LOSSES OF CATTLE. 


Losses of cattle from disease during 
the past year are estimated to be 19.8 
per thousand head, which compares with 
20.5 similarly estimated last year and 
20.5, the 10-year average of such losses. 
Losses from exposure are estimated to 
be 10.9 per thousand, which compares 
with 14.1 similarly estimated last year 
and 16.5, the 10-year average of such 
losses. The total losses per thousand, 
from both disease and exposure if ap- 
plied to the estimated number and value 
of cattle on January 1, would indicate a 
loss of about 1,737,000, at $39.50 per 
head, a total of $68,611,000. 

The condition as to healthfulness of 
cattle on April 1 1914 was given as 
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96.5 per cent of normal, which compares 
with 96 similarly estimated a year ago 
and 94, the average for 10 years. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 590. 





INGUINAL HERNIA REDUCED 
BY ELEVATING THE HIND- 
PARTS. 


I was very much interested in Dr. 
D. QO. Kniseley’s report in the April 
JOURNAL of a case of strangulated in- 
guinal hernia in a gelding, and feel that 
I should compliment him on his stccess- 
ful operation on the case; but I think 
he could have succeeded in relieving his 
patient without operating, as the follow- 
ing report of a similar case will show. 

About twelve years ago, I was called 
eight miles in the country to see what 
the owner thought was a bad case of 
colic. I found an eight-year-old per- 
cheron gelding, weighing about four- 
teen hundred pounds showing all symp- 
toms of spasmodic colic. The owner 
told me he was hauling logs, and after 
a hard pull, the animal became dull and 
wanted to lie down. That was about 
4 p. m., and I arrived at midnight. 

He had gradually become more rest- 
less till he was in a lather of sweat, and 
continuously getting up and down. On 
close examination I found a strangu- 
lated hernia, the size of a mans head. 
I secured some rope, and with plenty of 
help cast the animal and tried all man- 
ner of positions, but could not reduce 
the hernia, and gave up in despair. 
Not being prepared to operate, I de- 
cided he must die, but with a dozen 
farmer neighbors present, each with a 
lantern looking to me to do something, 
I did some very hard thinking, and final- 
ly it came to me that our entire profes- 
sion was wrong in casting the animal to 
reduce an inguinal hernia. 

When we take into consideration the 
position of the diaphragm extending from 
above downwards and forwards, is it not 
reasonable to get the weight of the large 
intestines away from the inguinal re- 
gion, we should simply elevate his hind 
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parts when the entire contents of the ab- 
dominal cavity will slide forward while 
to cast him and place him on his back 
you get the opposite result, or the entire 
weight on top of your hernia. 

I immediately procured a pick and 
shovel, and dug a hole about a foot deep, 
and placed the animal front feet in the 
hole, and “presto” the hernia had re- 
duced itself. I had some posts set, and 
with boards secured the animal so he 
could not get out of that position, tell- 
ing the owner to leave him there forty- 
eight hours, then take him out, and work 
at light work for a few days. 

The animal never suffered a minute 
after his feet went into that hole, and 
was as good as new in three or four days. 

Here is another case, in which I used 
the same treatment. An M. D. friend 
of mine was called in to see a two-year- 
old mare colt, that had attempted to run 
through what appeared to be an open 
gate, but was closed at the bottom, and 
leaned out at the top. She was hung 
on the corner of that gate, and tore the 
muscles of the inguinal region allowing 


the bowels to protude to the skin the size 


of a peck measure. My M. D. friend 
insisted the owner send for me, and 
waited several hours to see, and assist 
me in operating on the colt. I disap- 
pointed him by simply boarding the colt 
up in a stall with a foot of dirt under 
her hind feet with instructions to keep 
her there two weeks. She made a com- 
plete recovery in that time. 

I have had several cases of scrotal 
hernia in stallions, and all have made 
speedy recoveries from the same treat- 
ment 

This is not surgery, and it is not spec- 
tacular, but it brings the desired re- 
sult, and I have found in twenty-three 
years of active practice in the same 
locality that one will always be in de- 
mand if he can produce the desired 
results, and it does not matter much 
what method one follows. 

I shall welcome, through the columns 
of the JouRNAL, a number of opinions 
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on my idea of reducing scrotal and in- 


guinal herina. 
O. C. BRADLEY. 
Wadestown, W. Va. 





LOSSES AND CONDITION OF 


HORSES. 

The losses of farm horses and mules 
from disease during the past year are 
estimated to be about 20.6 per thousand, 
which compares with 22.6 similarly esti- 
mated a year ago. If the estimated loss 
of 20.6 per thousand be applied to the 
numbers and values of horses and mules 
on farms January 1, it would indicate 
a total loss of approximately 523,000 
head, at $113 per head, or a total of $59,- 
100,000, 

The condition as to healthfulness of 
horses and mules on April 1, 1914, is esti- 
mated as 96.4 per cent of normal, which 
compares with 96.7 similarly estimated 
a year ago and about 96, the 10-year av- 
erage. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 590. 





CASTRATION IN STANDING AND 
RECUMBENT POSITIONS 
COMPARED. 


The reputation of a country practition- 
er depends far more, in the opinion of 
the writer, on his methods and results in 
castrating, than on any other operation 
performed by him. There are many vet- 
erinarians who ignore this legitimate op- 
eration either from stress of other work 
or because they feel it beneath their dig- 
nity to perform it; these men, I believe. 
lose a great opportunity to establish 
themselves and gain clients who would 
never call them in for other cases if the 
ice had not been broken by a previous 
‘visit to attend that embryo blue ribbon 
winner. 

What methods for handling these cases 
for castration are likely to yield the best 
results? After assisting two successful 
practitioners who both laid their patients 
down; I graduated from a veterinary 
college and decided such a procedure was 
out of date, and that the standing opera- 
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tion was more in keeping with my ad- 
vanced veterinary education and ability. 

I have now nearly completed my third 
season, castrating colts standing, the ex- 
act method I employ is as follows: Tlie 
patient is haltered and led on to some 
old sod preferably, a twitch is applied 
which is held by an assistant; a second 
assistant relieves me of knife and hands 
me the emasculator. I stand on the near 
side and remove the near testicle first. 
Occasionally this procedure is altered 
by operating in a loose box if light and 
size permit. 

Results: About fifty per cent ol 
the patients are easily handled in this 
way; in fact many of them hardly need 
twitching, these colts are invariably of 
the heavy draught type; of the remain- 
ing fifty per cent I find the following rea- 
sons for concluding the standing is not 
advisable. 

1. Often the testicle or testicles have 
not reached the fundus of the scrotum 
(flankers) these cases have to be left to 
a later time or laid down before operat- 
ing. 

2. Some colts persist in throwing 
themselves; often with the emasculator 
skill attached to the cord, this in any 
case spoils the “slickwork” impression 
we like to leave behind us, yet through 
no fault of the operator. 

3. The viciousness of many patients 
usually thoroughbreds, halfbreds and 
hackneys in my experience, is a source 
of danger to the operator and cannot be 
ignored even by those who operate 
standing with the full knowledge of 
same. 

From a surgical point of view, the dis- 
advantages are: 

1. The operative field is not disin- 
fected—I say is not, but admit it is pos- 
sible; however, in actual practice the 
time required to do so would only in- 
crease restiveness of the patient, in some 
cases to the extent of preventing the 
operation being performed. 

2. A good free incision is the excep- 
tion to the rule, I think, especially when 
the testicle is not well developed. 
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3. The instruments, although sterile 
before commencing to operate, are in- 
fected, invariably by the assistant. 

4. Often the cord is not severed high 
enough up, due to the patient retracting 
it, and resisting with both feet, and 
muscular traction any attempt to with- 
draw it, this latter results in protrusion 
of the end of the cord, in some cases fol- 
lowed by infection, etc. 

I am firmly convinced to obtain the 
best results we must restrain our patients 
so that the undivided attention of the 
operator may be centered on the opera- 
tion. 

I have no wish to criticise the em- 
pirical castrator; he has up till now 
served a useful purpose and all things 
considered done remarkably well, but the 
day of the “clamps” has passed and 
aseptic surgery has taken their place— 
my most frequent calls to animals which 
my local opposition (the castrator) has 
performed on are cases of tetanus. This 
speaks for itself. 

I admit I am conservative but I am 
progressive enough to accept and indeed 
am looking for any new treatments or 
operative methods which may prove suc- 
cessful, the standing operation in my ex- 
perience has not stood the test. 

My future plans are as follows: 

1. I am going to lay all patients down 
before operating. 

2. I am going to operate in the fall 
on weanlings and not in the spring on 
yearlings, because I believe they are 
healthier at this period of their life than 
the average colt is after the long winter 
siege in some cases of short rations and 
sickness. 

3. Because I shall not have to operate 
in cold wet weather simply because the 
owner wants to turn him out; “getting 
bothersome,” etc. 

4, I have more time to devote to this 
work in the fall than I have in the 
spring and in doing so I believe I shall 
eliminate the castrator. 

With this end in view I suggest that 
a bill be draughted and advocated by the 





veterinary profession, providing that 
“no male domestic animals be subjected 
to the operation of castration without an 
analgesic, administered previous to the 
operation,” which might consist of a dose 
of canabis indica or chloral hydrate, etc., 
this would help to eliminate the castrator 
and be more in keeping with the painless 
veterinary surgery which is demanded 
by all humane thinking clients today. 

I trust these views of your humble 
servant will be thoroughly picked to 
pieces by his brother practitioners to the 
mutual benefit of all interested in the 
subject. 

Reginal J. Vickers. 
Plains, Virginia. 





A SECOND CASE OF SCHISTO- 
CORMUS REFLEXES 

On April 11th, we received a call to 
attend a cow in labor. My partner, Dr. 
H. O. Moore, attended the call, and on 
arriving found a young heifer, weighing 
about 650 pounds in labor, and unable to 
deliver. The patient had been in labor 
since the night before. Doctor Moore 
arrived about eight o’clock the following 
morning and found the patient in a 
standing position, and she remained so 
during the three hours that he worked 
with her. The labor pains were violent. 

On examination Dr. Moore found all 
four legs and head presented in the vagi- 
na. After trying for some time without 
succeeding to repel what seemed to be 
the hind limbs, and to bring the head and 
forelegs out, he removed three of the 
legs at the knee and hocks, but after 
working for three hours was unable to 
deliver the fetus, and he sent for me to 
come and help him. 

I arrived about 11:30, the patient was 
lying down, but did not seem to be great- 
ly exhausted. The labor pains were 
normal. 

On examination I found the fetus as 
previously described with all four legs 
and head presented in the os. The parts 
were very dry, and it was difficult to 
force one’s arm in past the fetus. We 
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- before I at once pronounced it a case of 
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injected a quantity of luke warm water 
and soap, and I proceeded to examine the 
fetus. I found three hind legs and one 
fore leg. The three hind legs Dr. Moore 
had excised at the hocks, but the fore- 
leg was still intact. On examining far- 









































Schistocormus Reflexus. 






ther in I found the fetus was completely 
doubled on its back. 

In passing my hand over the fetus, I 
could feel what seemed to be the intes- 
tine of the fetus all on the outside of the 
body. Having had a case of this kind 









schistocormus reflexus, and a very badly 
formed one. I removed the ropes from 
the one fore leg, and one hind leg. 

I will. explain that one fore leg was 
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shaped like a hind leg having stifle and 
hock, the same as the hind leg. We then 
proceeded to repel the head and fore 
limbs at the same time using traction on 
the hind limbs in an effort to straighten 
the fetus out, but without success, as all 
parts would come together whenever we 
pulled. I then repelled the hind legs 
using ropes on the fore legs and hocks 
in the head, holding hind legs back while 
we pulled. 

We succeeded in getting head and fore 
legs up well within the vagina, but it 
would not straighten out. The hind limbs 
would force themselves up against the 
pelvis, and no end of force could keep 
them back when we pulled.- When we 
would push the hind limbs back, the 
whole fetus would go back. We swung 
the cow by the hind legs so as to facilitate 
our work by affording more room, but 
without avail. We tried cutting the fe- 
tus in two, but without success. The 
patient died about 2:30 P. M., and we 
extracted the fetus through the side. 

We are enclosing photos of it. The 
readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE may 


judge for themselves, what we were up 
against. 


Edgar Heiny. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





LOSSES AND CONDITION OF 
SHEEP. 

Losses of sheep from disease during 
the past year are estimated to be about 
21.7 per thousand, which compares with 
24.6 similarly estimated a year ago and 
25.2, the 10-year average of such losses. 
Losses from exposure are estimated to 
be 21 per thousand, which compares with 
25.1 similarly estimated a year ago and 
32.8, the 10-year average. The year is 
thus seen to have been favorable. The 
total losses per thousand from both di- 
sease and exposure, if applied to the ap- 
proximate number and values on Janu- 
ary 1, would indicate a loss of about 2,- 
124,000 head, at $4.04, a total of $8,- 
581,000, 

The condition as to healthfulness of 
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sheep on April 1, 1914, was given as 
96.6 per cent of normal, which compares 
with 96 similarly estimated a year ago 
and 94.8, the 10-year average. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 590. 





LOSSES OF MEAT ANIMALS. 


It may be observed from the figures 
given above that the losses of cattle and 
sheep, both from disease and from ex- 
posure, were less than normal. How- 
ever, the total losses of meat animals, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep combined, from 
disease and exposure, are enormous. On 
the basis of farm values January 1 the 
losses from disease of cattle, hog, and 
sheep aggregated in value about $122,- 
000,000, and losses from exposure of cat- 
tle and sheep about $28,000,000—a total 
loss in meat animals from disease and 
exposure in one year of about $150,000,- 
000—an amount which would have been 
more than sufficient to furnish a normal 
year’s supply of meat to the entire popu- 
lation of the New England States. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 590. 





WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Tuberculin injected into cattle will not 
affect a normal heart. 

A client of mine had a two-year-old 
bull that he wished me to test for tuber- 
culosis as he did not seem to be doing 
well and coughed more than normal. 1 
tock the pre-temperature and found it 
100° F. and then injected 2cc. of tuber- 
culin. I went out to the barn about twu 
hours later and found the temperature 
98° F. The animal at this time looked 
very wild, was staring and shivering and 
there was a clammy sweat. I told the 
owner he must have a weak heart and 
not tuberculosis. We put on blankets 
and gave him whiskey and soon had him 
looking and feeling better. The owner 
sold him to a butcher, and I did not 
have a chance to have him opened. The 
butcher told me that the animal had a 
very large heart and water outside the 
heart, as he termed it. 
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You see this was a case of myocardi- 
tis and pericarditis. 

I reported this case at a meeting of 
the Keystone Veterinary Society several 
years ago, and Dr. Leonard Pearson said 
it was the first case he had heard of. 
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time the flow ceases the pumping is 
repeated, this alternating pumping 
and siphoning is continued as long as 
you think necessary. 

At first the intra-abdominal pressure 
forces the contents out, but when the 
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DR. H. J. McCARTNEY. 


Dr. McCartney is located at Joplin, Mo., his residence shown above is midway between Joplin 
and Webb City, he can reach either place in five minutes in his 48-horsepower roadster which he 


calls, ‘‘Big Ben.” 
enjoys a large and lucrative practice. 
One may test cattle for years and not 
find a similar case. 

E. B. Bunting, V. M. D. 
Hightstown, N. J. 





WHEN AND HOW TO USE THE 
STOMACH TUBE. 
(Continued from page 586) 
five and one-half foot mark to the nos- 
tril, allowance being made for varia- 

tions in size of patient. 

Siphoning and Irrigation of the 
stomach now takes place. The tube 
is soon blocked with solid particles 
which arrest the flow. These are dis- 
lodged by driving the obstruction into 
the stomach with a few strokes of the 
pump, which then allows another 
quantity of chyme to discharge. Each 


The roads about Joplin are all graveled and unsurpassed anywhere. Dr. 


Mac 


pressure has been diminished by evac- 
uation of gases and chyme it must be 
restored by repeatedly filling the stom- 
ach with water which, upon being 
drawn off, each time brings out cer- 
tain amounts of ingesta. Before re- 
moving the tube you may then give a 
pint to one quart of raw linseed oil, 
one ounce of Aromatic Spirits of Am- 
monia, pumped into the stomach as a 
diffusible stimulent antacid and purg- 
ative; or two ounces of alcohol in a 
quart of warm water may be given. 
You may use creolin solution, which 
is good and acts well in stopping the 
formation of gas. Some advise the use 
of a sodium chloride solution, but I do 
not think that we should use but a 
small amount. The water used should 
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be at least 110° F., which is warm. 
You should also notice the amount 
pumped into the stomach and also the 
amount removed, so as to be able to 
tell how much has been injected and 
removed. 

You may have had some sequelae 
and accidents such as epistaxis from 
wounding the Schnerderian membrane 
with the tube. It may be caused by 
jerking the animal and injurying the 
membrane or turbinated bones. Me- 
chanical pneumonia may result, not 
from the operation itself, but from the 
inspiration of regurgitated chyme; it 
may be caused also by passing the 
tube into the bronchi. 

Occasionally one fails to pass the 
tube into the esophagus despite every- 
thing that can be done. The stiffness 
of the tube is also an important fac- 
tor. If too limber it drops too sharply 
after passing through the posterior 
nares and thus “goes wrong”; and it 
should not bend into the pharynx. 





FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE 
KIDNEYS IN A CAT. 
(Continued from page 598) 


of a physiological state of the organs in 
this animal, fat being normally deposited 
in the kidneys instead of in the con- 
nective tissue of the body, as in other 
animals. The etiological factors men- 
tioned are: want of exercise, high feed- 
ing and lack of opportunities for mic- 
turition, such as occur when cats are 
kept too much indoors. Slow poisoning 
by arsenic or phosphorus; and cardiac 
disorders are said to exaggerate the 
physiological fatty infiltration of the kid- 
neys. The.symptoms recorded are: In 
cases where the lesion is not pronounced 
no symptoms are observed. Later on an 
insaiiable thirst, abundant diuresis, and 
progressive emaciation occur. The 
urine is highly albuminous, and fatty 
globules float on its surface; later on the 
secretion of urine is diminished, ascites 
appears, also nervous phenomena, and 
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stiffness in progression. Death results 
from uraemia. 

According to this author, out of forty 
cats examined at a furriery, twenty-eight 
were found affected with fatty degen- 
eration of the kidneys—E. Wallis 
Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., The Veterinary 


News. 


THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
OF THE A. V. M. A. 
(Continued from page 589) 
that every American should pay it a visit. 

Here one may see a city two hundred 
years old surrounded by another and 
greater city of today. On the one hand 
may be viewed places and institutions 
which carry the observer back to the days 
of Napoleon the Great, while relics of 
bygone days, a century earlier, may be 
seen and a picture of that ancient life 
recalled. Here stands a musty building 





Cotton Weighing and Loading for Export, 
New Orleans 


with a thousand romantic associations, 
while a few feet away arises a modern 
structure eloquent ‘of the genius of the 
present time. There resides an exclusive 
Creole family, descended from the 
French chevaliers or from Spanish Dons, 
while yonder are the sons of many coun- 
tries come to profit by the opportunities 
of a great port. On the one hand are 
those who live in the past and think little 
of the future, while, on the other, the 
stirring energy of today-Americanism is 
building a greater city than was ever 
thought possible a few generations ago. 
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Situated on the Mississippi River, 110 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
stretching back to Lake Pontchartrain, 
with the Mississippi Sound only a few 
miles distant, the city occupies almost as 
unique a position geographically as it 
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caine excessive? I have always tried 
to avoid using more than seven or 
eight grains of cocaine at a time on 
a horse of average size. It has been 
my experience that a larger dose causes 
an undesirable excitement. I shall ve 
glad to learn the experience of others. 
Does an animal stand more cocaine in 
conditions such as heat and sun stroke, 


then under normal conditions. 
ee Vs oe 





» WHO HAS PLANS FOR A VETER- 


Live Oak Covered with Moss in Park at New Orleans 


does historically. Its population is 375,- 
000 and area 187 square miles, although 
only about 50 square miles of this area is 
occupied. Its climate, seldom varying 
from 50 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, makes 
both commerce and recreation possible 
twelve months in the year. 





GIVE TREATMENT OF NAVEL 
INFECTION. 

I would like to see some discussions 
on navel-ill. There is lots of this trou- 
ble here in colts from a few days to 
six weeks old. So far I have been un- 
able to save a single case. J. H. D. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR OM- 
PHALOPHLEBITIS. 

Please give me some information re- 
garding the treatment of navel or joint- 
ill in foals. I get a lot of these cases 
to treat, and my results are quite un- 
satisfactory. W. L. H. 





WHAT IS THE TOXIC DOSE OF 
COCAINE. 

On page 454 of the September issue 
of “Veterinary Medicine,” Doctor 
Wight of Pittsburg, speaks of using 
a 15 cc. of a four per cent solution of 
cocaine, in the treatment of heat and 
sun stroke. Is not this quantity of co- 


INARY HOSPITAL. 
I contemplate building a Veterinary 


_ Hospital soon, and would like to know 


if anyone has plans of a hospital cost- 
ing about $2,000 which they will sup- 
ply me. 


Ohio. C. M. P. 





POULTRY DISEASES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


By B. F. Kaupp, M. Sc. D. V. S. Edited by 
D. M. Campbell, D. V. S., Editor Amer- 
ican Journal of Vetrinary Med- 
icine. The American Journal of 
Veterinary Medicine, 1023 
Davis St., Evanston, 

Ill. 

The author, B. F. Kaupp, is commis- 
sioner of health at Spartansburg, S. C. 
He has been veterinary inspector, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Professor of Path- 
ology, division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado Agricultural College, and Path- 
ologist to the Colorado Agricultural Station; 
Professor of Parasitology, Kansas City 
Veterinary College, and director of the 
anatomy laboratory, and is also the author 
of Animal Parasites and Parasitic Diseases 

Poultry Diseases, the author says, is writ- 
ten to fill a demand from veterinary stu- 
dents, students in poultry, husbandry 
courses at our agricultural colleges, veter- 
inary practitioners, and others interested in 
the scientific treatment of poultry diseases. 
However, after a careful reading in which 
much valuable information has been ab- 
sorbed, we are of the opinion its careful 
study not only by veterinary students and 
practitioners, but by poultrymen and 
chicken fanciers, professionals and ama- 
teurs, would well repay them. 

Section 1—“Visceral Anatomy of the 
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W. L. Darlington, Pres. W. H. Darlington, Vice-Pres. 

‘Dr. J. R. Williams, Treas. and Sec’y. B. H. Barnett, Gen. Mgr. 
J. R. Williams, M. D., Bacteriologist. 

H. D. O’Brien, D. V. M. L. C. Gordon, D. V. M. 

John Harris, D. V. M. Nathaniel Frutkow, A. B., D. V. M. 
Veterinarians in charge of Laboratories. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SERUM CO. 


(Inc. $50,000, Under the Laws of Illinois) 


Manufacturers of 


THE SERUM 


THAT 


NEVER FAILS 


Main Office: 829 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Branches: National Stock Yards, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Peoria, Ill. 





You are always welcome at our Plant and Laboratories. While in 
Chicago, don’t fail to see the finest, most complete, and most sanitary labora- 
tories, with the largest capacity of any plant in the country. Serum shipped 
in any quantities immediately upon receipt of order. We invite the strictest 
investigation. 


We do not make Serum by the old-fashioned tail bleeding process, but 
kill outright, eliminating any possible danger of infection in our Serum. 


All our Serum is made from immune hogs, grown in the Stock Yards, 
being there from six months to one year. Living this length of time in these 
yards makes them the finest hyper-immune hogs possible to get. We have 
several hundreds coming on at all times. These may be seen at any time. 


The Largest Producers and Users of Serum in America. 
References: Any live stock commission firm in Chicago, Ill., Indianapolis, 


Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Drovers National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE NO. 92 
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Hen” is accompanied by a numbered plate 
of the digestive and genito-urinary tracts, 
that is most interesting and which the 
good housewife and cook might study with 
profit. 

The book contains fifty-five other illustra- 
tions of the matters treated. 

The author claims more than thirty 
species of external parasites infest birds, 
describes them, their history, the effect of 
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of birds are gathered on limited grounds, 
disease is certain to appear among them 
and defining “Sanitation” as “intelligently 
directed measures to prevent or delay the 
appearance of disease in a flock” and “all 
sane measures to limit its spread and en- 
compass its eradiction.” 

The attention is also called to the fact 
that whereas on large farms where the 
fowls are allowed practically unlimited 
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PARTY OF VETERINARIANS AND THEIR WIVES, who embarked on the SS. “Finland” 
Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, Dr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Shepard, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. F. B. Hadley, Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. T. B. 


York on the Official Veterinary Tour: 


Canada; Dr. and Mrs. L. Enos Day, Chicago; Dr. T. 


Reid Blair, New York City; Dr. 


R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Moore, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


W. B. Holmes, Springfield, Illinois; Dr. J. M. Armstrong, E. 


at New 
C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Harries, Calgary, Alta., 
Lambrechts, Montevideo, Minn.; Dr. and Mrs. W 
i Providence, 
Mr. Jos. H. Kerrick; Philadelphia; Dr. Thos. Fraser, 


Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. R. C. Julien, Delphi, Indiana; Dr. C. L. Nelson, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


such infections and how to deal with them. 

Internal parasites which he says are by 
no means rare, he classifies under four 
heads, giving their scientific names and 
synonyms as well, so as to be understood 
by all, their symptoms, preventions and 
treatment. 

Other chapters treat of the isolation of 
non-layers, diseases of the digestive tract, 
blood, constitution, liver, ovary and ovi- 
duct, respiration, brain and legs and feet 
diseases symptoms and treatment. 

Interesting chapters follow on tumors, 
bacteria of the intestinal tract of chickens; 
the egg; malformations; fractures— 
wounds—anesthesia. 

The section on sanitation—for which the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
D. M. Campbell, D. V. S., editor of Ameri- 
can Journal of Veterinary Medicine—is 
especially well written, calling to the atten- 
tion that where any considerable number 


range the loss may be small where poor 
sanitation prevails, but in intensive poultry 
plants while it may succeed for a time 
“must inevtiably fail” in the end. 

Valuable information is given as to the 
Site for Poultry Plants, Buildings and 
Runs, Water Supply, Disinfection of Birds, 
Temperature, Rooms, Disinfection of Yards, 
Disposal of Sick and Dead Birds, and 
the Mode of Performing an Autopsy. Verily 
the chicken is heir to as many ills as man 
and from the same cause—ignorance of 
man. 

Nevertheless, in polite deference to the 
author’s valued treatise and with gratitude 
for the knowledge gained therefrom, yet, 
the sight of fried chicken and cream gravy 
contiuues to warm the cockles of our heart, 
and we can still say in our happiest vein— 
“Another helping of the chicken, please,” 
and be content—J. Henry Daly. Review 
in the Business Philosopher. 
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HE former State Veterinarian of Missouri, Doctor 

S. Sheldon, announces the completion of an espe- 

cially planned, constructed and equipped plant 

for the manufacture of anti-hog cholera serum, by the 
Sheldom Serum Company of Kansas City, Missouri, lo- 
cated on a twenty-four acre tract just outside of the city 
limits and away and free from the dust, dirt and unsanitary 


surroundings of the stock yards district. 








Dr. Sheldon is president of the Company and actively 
in charge of the plant and the manufacture of serum— 
all serum being made and tested under his immediate su- 
pervision and direction, and in strict accordance with the 
rules and regulations and under the inspection of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A tested, re- 
liable and highly potent anti-hog cholera serum is thus 
scientifically produced under the most sanitary surround- 
ings. The Sheldon Serum Company, operating under 
United States Government license No. 19, is prepared to 
fill all orders from veterinarians promptly and will be 
pleased to give further and complete information upon 


request. 


Write, wire or telephone the Sheldon Serum Com- 
pany, Room 330 Hall Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 





UNE 
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CHOLERA BE _ PRE- 
VENTED? 


During the last three years when the pro- 
duction of hog cholera serum has increased 
by leaps and bounds, the disease itself has also 
increased. Many times there have been 
breeders and feeders who have escaped hav- 
ing the disease on their places, while cholera 
has ravaged herds all about their farms. On 
investigation it is invariably found that those 
thus escaping cholera practice rational feed- 
ing which necessarily puts hogs into a strong 
and more vigorous condition, so that they are 
more able to resist disease. 

During an outbreak of cholera in a herd ot 
several hundred hogs of all descriptions, the 
following results were obtained: The pigs 
wete divided into two groups; those that were 
the larger and more thrifty and those that 
were the smaller and less thrifty—runty. Of 
the latter 50 per cent succumbed to the dis- 
ease. Of the larger and more thrifty pigs 
only 20 per cent died. The pigs of both lots 
were kept under the same conditions. In the 
breeding herd a much smaller percentage of 
hogs died, and in practically every case the 
individuals that did succumb were those of 
weaker constitution, being bred and developed 
so that they were not considered to be of the 
strong, large and vigorous type. Further- 
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Our Seamless Containers 
and Agitators are 0. K. 


UNCLE SAM SAY 
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Above illustration shows our No. H5503 Con- 
tainer and Agitator complete. Made entirely 
of aluminum. Can be taken apart in a mo- 
ment and all parts sterilized. Size of con- 
tainer 20 in. in diameter, 18% in. deep. 
List price, each, complete 

We also make the aluminum containers in 
the following dimensions: 16 in. in diameter 
and 27% in. deep. We make nickel-plated 
copper containers in any size you require. 

Write for prices and discounts. 

OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF SERUM 
SUPPLIES free on request. 


JOE TIMMER—THE TINNER 
and that “‘aint’’ near all 
“HARD-WEAR” MOST 
Kansas City, Kans. Western Hemisphere 
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Comfort and Protection 
This Fall and Winter 


Prepare Now for the rainy, disagreeable 
weather that willsoon be here. When those cold, 
rainy days come, put aside the Auto or ordinary 
buggy and use a Cozy Cab, a storm-proof buggy 
designed and built for ‘“‘bad weather” service. 


Storm Proof in 30 Seconds 


The Comfort and Protection and Convenience 
of a Cozy Cab will instantly appeal to you. In 30 
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more, these individuals had demonstrated by 
their breeding powers that they were not 
capable of producing strong, vigorous pigs. 

While the immediate cause of cholera 1s 
supposed to be a germ, it seems that the ulti- 
mate cause is a reduced vitality caused by 
showyard standards, improper feed and un- 
favorable environment. A pig must have a 
ration that contains the various ingredients 
necessary for the construction and main- 
tenance of the body, including different quan- 
tities of mineral matter, protein, carbohydrate, 
ether extract and water. If a hog is fed an 
unbalanced ration it cannot develop normally 
and will not be strong and vigorous. The en- 
vironment of the animal also has a bearing on 
this question. Hogs are not naturally adapted 
to either extreme of temperature. They there- 
fore require shelter which frequently results 
in confinement, and the animals suffer from 
want of exercise and under-development. 

It is thought that if a breeding farm could be 


established where all the known methods of 
breeding, feeding and environment could be 
put into practice a race of hogs could be de- 
veloped in several generations that would be 
so strong and vigorous that they would not 
only be immune to hog cholera and other ail- 
ments, but would be more profitable from the 
standpoint of pork production—Wnm. Dietrich, 
Northwest (Minn.) Experiment Station, in 
The Breeder’s Gasette. 


RECEIVES MERITED APPOINTMENT. 


Dr. Ray B. Hurd received notice on the 
nineteenth of this month from Governor John 
M. Haines of his appointment as a member 
of the State Board of Veterinary Medical Ex- 
aminers. The appointment will meet with 
the approval of Payette people as Mr. Hurd’s 
ability in his line is well known here. He will 
fill the position with credit to the state and 
himself.—Payete (Idaho) Enterprise. 
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San Francisco Veterinary College 
will begin the next session September 
14th. Chas Keane, D. V. S., President, 
1818 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


APPRECIATED BY PROGRESSIVE 
PRACTITIONERS. 

In my opinion the knowledge gained 
through reading “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” will be much appreciated by the 
up-to-date veterinarian. 

E. D. HUDSON. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


RIGHT ON CECAL IMPACTION. 

“Colics and Their Treatment” reached 
me last week. I find it a most interesting 
and instructive work—one that should be 
in the hands of every practitioner. I quite 
agree with the theory given as to the 
cause of cecal impaction. 


G. G. BLANK. 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE GAINS OF EXPERIMENTING. 

The latest attempt to stop vivisection 
on the ground of cruelty to animals has 
failed. It is to be hoped that all similar 


efforts will meet the same fate. 

Almost every modern advance in physi- 
ological knowledge and in medical and 
surgical science has been made through 
experiments on animals. Antitoxin for 
diphtheria is a case in point; the Pasteur 
treatment for rabies is another; the serum 
for meningitis, which, though by no means 
a sure cure, has cut the death rate from 
that disease to less than half its former 
proportions, is a third. 

From Harvey’s discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood and Hunter’s operation 
for aneurism to the present campaign 
against cancer, progress in medicine and 
surgery has been based on experiment. 
Does any rational person want to drop 
this modern plan, and go back to the days 
of theorizing and guess work? 

Under proper conditions, the animal 
used for scientific investigation suffers less 
than the one slaughtered for food, and 
immeasurably less than the bird or ani- 
mal wounded and left to die in pursuit of 
“sport.” It is passing strange that a con- 
science which has no qualms at beefsteak 
or wild duck should grow weepily tender 
the moment some one proposes to use 
guinea pigs in such wise as to increase 
human knowledge and lessen human suf- 
fering. . 
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NEBRASKA MALLEIN TEST WITH- 
DRAWN. 


H. J. Gramlich, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association, Lincoln, informs us that a 
ruling was made last January by the Ne- 
hbraska Live Stock Sanitary Board which 
compelled all horses to be tested with 
malleim for glanders before entering the 
state. A great deal of opposition was 
manifested toward the ruling, especially 
hy commercial horsemen, on the grounds 
that many western horses at the time of 
purchase on the ranches are so wild that 
it is necessary to rope and throw them 
three or four times in order to carry out 
the test. Furthermore, many of the Ne- 
vada .and many other western horses are 
loaded at points from 100 to 200 miles 
from a veterinarian. Instances have been 
cited where many mares have lost their 
colts due to the rough treatment conse- 
quent to the test. Figures from the re- 
ports of the state veterinarians of Wyom- 
ing and Idaho show that in those two 
states during 1913 over 3,000 head of 
horses had been mallein-tested and that 
only three had reacted. Nebraska annual- 
ly imports approximately 40,000 head of 
horses for sale and breeding purposes. 
The horsemen agreed that it costs on an 
average about $5 to test a horse, counting 
the two days’ time necessary to arrive at 
the result. Veterinarians present at a 
meeting of the Nebraska Improved Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association admitted that 
the mallein test was not nearly as reliable 
as it should be. 


In consideration of these objections a 
resolution was passed asking the, sanitary 
board to withdraw the regulation enforc- 
ing the mallein test. This resolution was 
acted upon favorably by the sanitary board, 
and the regulation kas been withdrawn. 
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Bind Your Journals 


AVE you ever wished that you could save your 
back copies of 


Veterinary Medicine? 


You like to read the magazine each month and would 
be glad to save every issue if you could only find some 
way to take care of them. Well, here is what you 
want —a 


“Big Ben” Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. 
Until the ‘“Big Ben” Binder came upon the market we 
could not recommend any such appliance to our readers, 
as all others were cumbersome, intricate and unsat- 
isfactory. 
The “Big Ben” is the only practical binder that ‘we 
_ have found. It is the only one that has the appearance 
of a regular bound book. No punching of holes is 
necessary; no mutilation of copy; all that is required is a slight slit between the pages 
with a pen knife. 
This is just the binder you have been wishing for. It is strong and handsome, bound in pebble- 
grain cloth and stamped in gold. Will accommodate twelve copies of Veterinary Medicine—a 
full year. Copies can be filed in the binder from month to month until the volume is complete, and 
thus kept in good condition and are always ready for reference. 


Price is $1.00 Postpaid. Money back if not satisfied 


If you have back files of Veterinary Medicine you may wish to bind them in the “Big Ben.” 
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HOW HUNTING DOGS SCENT GAME 


By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B., 
M.D. (Johns Hopkins). 


It has always been and still is a mys- 
tery, according to Dr. H. M. Johnson, 
how hunting dogs’ responses at the pres- 
ent inability to measure or control olfac- 
tory stimuli have some bearing on the 
fact that dog’s sense of smell has been 
avoided by careful experimental investi- 
gators. A number of problems in this 
field are highly interesting, even though 
they do not lend themselves to treatment 
by quantitative methods. The supposed 
olfactory responds made by the dog in 
hunting are especially puzzling. At present, 
the only available data are purely anec- 
dotal, and these are meager, conflicting 
and untrustworthy. 

Various assertions have been made as 
to the ability of the trained hunting dog 
to trail his quarry. The belief is wide- 
spread that the bloodhound can trail over 
‘twenty-four hours old without back track- 
ing. A foxhound can follow a three-hour- 
old trail of a rabbit without backtracking, 


and this is very near the limit of the dog’s 
ability. A casual examination suffices to 
show the difficulty of explaining the dog’s 
ability. 

Many hunters have said in effect that 
the dog follows the trail in the direction 
taken by the rabbit because the tracks 
made recently excite more intense smell- 
process than do the older tracks. This ex- 
planation is not satisfattory. Suppose that 
in each of a series of tracks, a, b, c, a like 
quantity of the same single smell sub- 


. stance had been deposited by the rabbit, 


that the tracks had been one second apart 
and that “a” was made three hours ago. 
It is evident, changes of chemical compo- 
sition being excluded, that the smell sub- 
stance is greatest in gunity when first de- 
posited. It becomes dissipated in time, so 
that in this case there is barely enough 
left in the track “a” to affect the dog. If 
the smell substance is deposited in a 
gaseous state, its diffusion could be repre- 
sented by one of the well-known “curves 
decay.” The absolute intensity of the stim- 
ulus, the amount of odorous substance 
present in the track at a given moment of 
time, may, within limits, be formulized. 
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In the case under consideration the stim- 
ulus intensity at the track is nearly zero 
when it is presented to the dog. The ab- 
solute difference of stimulus intensity at 
a, b and c would have to be extremely 
small, since the difference in the respec- 
tive values of it is of the order of one part 
in nearly 11,000. Further, even this differ- 
ence between a and b would exist only 
if they were simultaneously presented. 
Since the dog is supposed to be following 
the trail of the rabbit, for him to be af- 


fected by even a part of the difference be- 


tween a and b, it is necessary that he travel 
faster than did the rabbit in making the 


tracks. If the dog travels at the same 
rate as did the rabbit, when he reaches 
“b” its intensity will be just equal to that 
of “a” when “a” was passed. Moreover, 
in actual practice, other difficulties arise. 
Suppose the rabbit has run from moist 
ground to dry ground. The smell sub- 
stances are diffused more rapidly under 
conditions of relatively small humidity 
than under conditions of greater humidity. 
The stimulus intensity at the recently- 
made tracks on dry ground could thus be 
less than those made earlier on the wet 
ground. 

In such cases the assumption fails to 
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explain the dog’s failure to show confu- 
sion. But the dissipation of the smell sub- 
stance may be a complex process. For in- 
stance, it may be deposited, not in a gase- 
ous state, but as a liquid or solid. In such 
cases vaporization must precede as nearly 
a uniform rate in the open air. The 
amount of substance present in a gaseous 
state might thus be as great at a very 
advanced stage and dissipation as at an 
earlier stage. Since the substance to be 
odorous must be gaseous, one is not war- 
ranted in assuming that the stimulus in- 
tensity is greater at a recently-made track 
than at one made earlier, unless you know 
that all the smell substance in the later 
track has been vaporized. 

There may be other factors, such as 
chemical, by which the deposited sub- 
stance becomes odorous, but consideration 
of them only increases the presumption 
against the intensity difference theory. It 
has been suggested also that the dog may 
have an acute olfactory sensitivity to the 
form of the tracks made by his quarry, 
and follow the trail from heel to toe; cer- 
tain features of the dog’s behavior cer- 
tainly indicate that he is very sensitive to 
differences of spatial position of olfactory 
stimuli. Another suggestion is that the 
smell substance deposited by ‘the different 
parts of the foot or body may differ spe- 
cifically in stimulating quality, and that 
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the dog is affected by this difference. As- 
suming either of these suggestions as a 
complete explanation of the dog’s hunt- 
ing behavior, would require you to expect 
a bloodhound’s striking a man’s trail at 
right angles to backtrack if the man had 
walked backwards instead of forward 
across the field. 

Dr. P. W. Cobb has suggested a simple 
hypothesis, that the dog’s sense of direc- 
tion may be due to the trailings of ground 
“a” substances. 

The value of careful field tests should be 
apparent; the question may well be raised 
whether the hunting behavior of the dog 
is reaily an olfactory response. A com- 
parison of the field behavior of anosmic 
dogs and normal dogs of the same litter, 
and of a hunting breed, such as the Bea- 
glehound, should prove highly interesting. 
It would be well worth while to ascertain 
as a beginning, what responses a good 
hunting dog actually makes when intro- 
duced to trails, the time and direction of 
which had previously been ascertained, the 
effect of numerous. disturbing factors, 
which could be introduced, some of which 
have been suggested above, ought to be 
quite interesting. It is to be hoped that 
some one, with proper facilities and ample 
training, may become interested enough 
to make an experimental investigation in 
the field —Field and Fancy. 
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THE 1918 AGRICULTURAL YEAR 
BOOK OUT. 

The Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1913 has just 
come from the presses and is now being 
distributed to congressmen and to corre- 
spondents of the department entitled to re- 
ceive copies. The new volume differs in 
several respects from its predecessors. The 
articles that it contains are in general of a 
more popular and instructive character, and 
although the book itself contains a smaller 
number of pages, it is safe to say that it 
has as much valuable material in it as ever. 

In addition to the secretary’s report there 
are 14 special articles by department experts 
and an appendix containing statistics of the 
principal crops; a table of the animals im- 
ported into the United States for breeding 
purposes for which certificates of pure breed- 
ing have been issued, and lists of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations in the 
United States, together with the names of 
the state officials in charge of agriculture. 

The book is illustrated by 54 full-page 
plates, of which a large number are repro- 
duced in colors, and by 21 tables, maps, and 
line drawings. 

In the articles in the Yearbook the cost 
of living plays a prominent part. Dr. Pen- 
nington, for example, points out that Amer- 
icans neglect a valuable source of food by 
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Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine 


The original Beebe Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine, of superior efficier has 
been paid the highest compliment  y its 
several imitations now on the market. 


It has proven its merits in the pre- 
vention and treatment of Influenza, 
Strangles and Shipping Fever—for which 
it is The Ideal Preparation. 


Its success with others justifies your 
confidence. 


July 25, 1913 
Dr. W. L. Beebe, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Doctor: 

Would advise you it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend your Influenza Vaccine to the 
veterinary profession at large. I have used it 
in a great many stables where influenza has 
made its appearance and the results I have 
attained have been very pleasing to my client 
and myself. I wish you the best of success with 
it, and cheerfully recommend it to every prac- 
ticing veterinarian as a great asset to his 
business. 

Thanking you, I remain, 
D. J. Holton, V. S., 
Waseca, Minn. 


Watch for the Recommendation 
of others 


Recommended for use only by the 
Veterinary Profession. 








PRICES 
Single dose.._.._.................. $0.50 
Four doses................. 1.50 
Twelve doses...... 4.00 





Beebe Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 





failing to take advantage of the immense 
supply of fish at their disposal. The protein 
content of fish is fully as high as that of 
meat and yet, although meat prices rise stead- 
ily little or no eoffrt is made to use the 
cheaper substitute. It is the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States which eats the 
greater part of the fish consumed in this 
country. Dr. Pennington points out that the 
ordinary American is completely ignorant of 
the great variety of fish at his disposal. The 
cheapness of this food is also scarcely real- 
ized. Dr. Pennington names 10 staple varie- 
ties, some of which it is safe to say can al- 
ways be purchased for less than 10 cents a 
pound, even when prices are highest, and can 
usually be obtained for less than 5 cents. 

Another article by W. F. Ward shows how 
greatly the beef industry in the South has 
profited from the work of eradicating the 
cattle tick. One indication of the growing 
interest in beef industry in this section is 
the large number of farmers who for the 
first time are buying pure bred cattle. 

The business side of farming is considered 
in two articles by W. J. Spillman and T. N. 
Carver: Factors of Efficiency in Farming, 
and the Organization of Rural Interests. 
Prof. Spillman finds that in the last analysis 
the farmer himself is the determining factor 
in every successful agricultural enterprise. 
He is as quick to see the advantages of a 
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new system of management as he is those in 
improved methods of tilling the soil or feed- 
ing his stock. Dr. Carver tells with the aid 
of graphic maps what has already been done 
in the way of organizing co-operative enter- 
prises for’ the benefit of farmers. Mutual 
insurance companies, co-operative creameries, 
cheese factories and elevators are among 
some of these widespread enterprises. 


Other articles deal with various branches 
of the work of the department ranging in 
subject from a discussion by C. F. Lang- 
worthy of what the department does for the 
housekeeper to an article on the practical 
value of entomology by F. M. Webster. 
Prof. F. E. L. Beal has gathered material 
for an article on American Thrushes, which 
shows that they are not to be prized for 
their song alone but are in other ways of 
real assistance to the farmer, and J. F. Col- 
lins tells of practical tree surgery. More 
strictly agricultural papers are those of C. R. 
Ball on the Grain Sorghums, L. H. Dewey 
on Hemp, R. O. Davis on Economic Waste 
from Soil Erosion, and W. A. Taylor and H. 
P. Gould on Promising New Fruits. The 
present health laws and their relation to the 
department are explained by F. G. Caffey, and 
finally, Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of the B. A. 
I., contributes an article on the South Amer- 
ican Meat Industry. 
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amateur kennel publication in America. 
Contains each morth appropriate reading 
matter and illustrations of great value to 
every owner of a dog. 

Advertisers get excellent results, and the rates 
are very low. Covcrs the entire United States 
and Canada, and if he’s got a dog, you are 
pretty sure to reach him through the Dog 
Fancier. 

A sample copy will be sent free. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year. 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher 
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BUYER OF TUBERCULAR CATTLE 
IS LOSER. 

Tuberculosis in cattle has been lately called 
to our attention through the daily papers mak- 
ing mention of the fact that Dr. L. C. Kigin, 
state veterinarian of Nebraska, has placed in 
quarantine more than 200 cattle recently 
shipped into Nebraska from Illinois and Wis- 
consin. This is going to be a serious loss to 
more than one party in this transaction. 

The facts are, there are downright crooks 
engaged in the shipping and selling of dairy 
cattle. These parties go to the extreme of 
furnishing fraudulent charts with the animal, 
signed by some veterinarian as crooked as 


the dealer. 
We want to warn our readers to be on the 


lookout. If you contemplate the purchase of 
dairy cattle, especially to any extent, we would 
advise you to take the matter up with your 
state veterinarian. He has the names of many 


of these crooked dealers, and may be able to 
save you a considerable sum of money and 
lots of trouble. 

You may buy cows having a clean bill of 
health, shown by a certificate properly signed. 
This does not prevent the state veterinarian 
from quarantining and testing these cows, 
and you can rest assured he will do it if they 
are purchased from any of these crooked 
dealers as soon as he knows they are in the 
state. 

There are many reputable dealers in dairy 
cows doing business. It will pay you to know 
positively with whom you are dealing before 
you part with your money. 

Tuberculosis in cattle is a serious menace 
to public health and should be given more 
attention by both state and municipal authori- 
ties than has been given. It has been repeat- 
edly shown that cows having tuberculosis have 
transmitted this disease, through the milk, to 








made. Forms a clear solution in water. 


CREOGEN-MARTIN (The Veterinarians Antiseptic) 


Best by test in actual veterinary practice. The high position held by this preparation in the estimation of veterinary prac- 
tioners during the past 10 years, shows that quality is a prime requisite in medicinal preparations. 

t us have your order Now for a supply of Creogen. Satisfaction and quality guaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 
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on every bottle of serum produced by the 


AMERICAN SERUM CO. 





OUR CENTRIFUGED SERUM is produced from tuberculin 
tested and bacterin treated hogs, and is in every respect a cleaner, 
safer and more potent product than the original process serums. 
Its superiority in physical properties will be at once apparent, and 
its high potency has been repeatedly demonstrated—both as a pre- 
ventive and a curative. 

Distributed by 
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human beings. Cases have been called to our 
attention where the little babe was fed on 
milk from the family cow, which, on being 
tested, proved to have tuberculosis. Some 
cities and villages have taken the advanced 
step of requiring all cows from which milk 
is used in the corporation to be tested. 

Many of our cattle owners have the errone- 
ous opinion that all cows reacting under the 
est are valueless and the carcasses must be 
destroyed. The facts are that the flesh of a 
large per cent of cows reacting is all right 
for food and is passed by the government in- 
spectors who examine the carcass at the pack- 
ing house. 

Inspection of cattle made by a government 
inspector is regarded as reliable. It has hap- 
pened, however, that government certificate 
blanks were stolen and the name of the in- 
spector forged. Protect yourself by knowing 
the certificate is genuine, especially if you are 
not sure of the reliability of the man from 
whom you are buying. 

We regard it as highly important that all 
cows from which milk is used be tested. If 
you own a cow and she reacts to the test, 
have her sent to the packing house at once. 
If the disease is in the first stages, the exami- 
nation of the carcass will show it, and you 
will be paid for your cow at the market value. 
You can’t afford to assume the risk of using 
the milk from any cow without first knowing 
her to be clear of this disease. 
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A glance at the formula is sufficient 
evidence that this is a valuable product 
for ~ i treatment of the diseases men- 
tioned. 


Curo Distemper and Fever is now be- 
ing used by hundreds of the profession 
who find it indispensable. 
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tive, successfully checking the disease in 
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Many testimonials on file. 
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the mortality in horses reaching 
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LEDERLE’S Tetanus Anti- 





toxin, for veterinary use, when 
administered as a prophylactic be- 
fore minor surgical operations— 
especially castration—and immedi- 
ately after puncture wounds, wire- 
cuts, and infected contusions, 


affords complete protection against 


Tetanus, 
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‘POLYVALENT CALF, 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 


BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 


Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 





Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” “Heaves,” and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 


; VERGOTININE 


“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal V et. School, Turin 
“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l'Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent * * * 
and dynamic tonic.” 

Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military Veterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 





Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 
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OF AMERICA 
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This paper believes that tuberculosis in cattle 
is something that is going to be given much 
more attention by our authorities, and it 
should be given much more attention by the 
man owning the family cow. Have her tested; 
it doesn’t cost much. Don’t buy a new cow 
unless you know she is healthy, being proven 
so by having been tested by a thoroughly re- 
liable man.—Editorial in The Twentieth Cen 
tury Farmer, Omaha, Neb. 


MALLEIN TEST UNDESIRABLE. 

We wish to explain the reasons for re- 
questing the abolition of the rule requir- 
ing the mallein test for horses. This test 
works a great hardship on the commercial 
horsemen of the state, which is a large 
industry. Many of these horses are wild 
range animals, bought in the western states. 
The application of this test requires catch- 
ing and throwing the animal three or four 
times. In many cases the animal is ruined 
for practical purposes. In other cases he is 
injured, requiring his selling at a decreased 
price and also entailing a very consider- 
able expense. 

It was shown that in some places in 
the state of Nevada where these horses 
are bought by our dealers it was neces- 
sary to send 200 miles to get a veterinarian 
to do the work. Reports at hand from 
the state veterinarians of two western 
states show less than one in a thousand 
of the horses given the mallein test as re- 
acting. 

It must be borne in mind also that the 
mallein test is not positive. In many in- 
stances have horses reacted to this test 
and still not had glanders. Figures at hand 
show that about 40,000 horses were im- 
ported into the state in 1913. A low aver- 
age cost for application of the mallein test 
would be $5 per head; in other words, an 
outlay of at least $200,000 for this work. 

Three years ago the legislature appro- 
priated funds to be used for indemnity to 
owners of glandered horses ordered killed 
by state authorities. Prior to that time 
no indemnity was paid. It is fair to pre- 
sume that some glandered horses were 
then in the state, having been held by own- 
ers who were not positive the horses were 
affected with glanders. These horses were 
all killed by order of the state veterinarian 
and paid for on a basis of two-thirds value. 
During the first year of the life of this 
law, in round numbers, $5,000 was paid as 
indemnity under this act. In the last nine 
months of 1913 $3,437.06 was paid for this 
purpose. The veterinarians are very vigi- 
lant in looking after glandered horses, 
and without question all animals having 
this disease will be promptly destroyed and 
the. premises quarantined. 
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Now Ready 


Colics 


and their 


Treatment 


Colics And Their Treatment by L. A. Merillat, V. S.; R. P. Lyman, B, Sc., M. D. V.; D. 
O. Knisely, D. V. S.; E, L. Quitinan, V. S., M. D. C.; D. S. White, D. V. M.; A. T. Gilyard, 
Db. V. M. Edited by D. M. Campbell, D. V. S., Editor of the American Journal of Veterinary 


Mi dicine. 


“Colics and Their Treatment” represents the very cream of veterinary 
thought on intestinal ailments of horses. The best in practice by some of 
the best men in practice. 


CONTENTS 


Differential Diagnosis of Colics R. P. Lyman. 
Surgical Treatment of Colics L. A. Merillat. 
Medicinal Treatment of Colics E. L. Quitinan. 
Stomach Lavage in Colics D. O. Knisely. 
Impaction of the Cecum A. T. Gilyard. 
Colics in the Horse D. S. White. 


This is a new—a remarkable—-a truly wonderful book. It will revolu- 
tionize existing methods of treating intestinal ailments of the horse. It 
is so different and so superior to everything else on the subject that it is 
in a class by itself. It analyzes the cause, the symptoms and the treat- 
ments of colic in its manifold forms in a way that has not been attempted in 
any other work on the subject. It tells what to do, when to do it, and why 
it should be done, and it is brief. The matter is boiled down to its purest 


concentration. 


It is a book every practicing veterinarian will buy sooner or later. Bet- 
ter secure a copy now, and have it for use during the coming season. Its con- 
tents will be worth hundreds of dollars to- your clients, and will add not a 


little to your own reputation. 


Cloth bound stamped in gold, 137 pages, Price $1.25 prepaid. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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Bacterial Vaccines 
(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 


insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


We 


Because it is 
| Carefuly prepared. 
2 Thoroughly tested. 
3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 
12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 








It will be readily seen that the amount 
of money being paid by our horsemen and 
farmers to comply with the requirements 
of this rule would be so much in excess of 
the amount necessary to be paid to own- 
ers of glandered horses which are killed 
on this account that the enforcement of 
the rule would be unfair—Twentieth Cen 
tury Farmer. 


REPORT OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
MEETING COLORADO VETER- 
INARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Colorad: 
Veterinary Medical Association was held a 
Fort Collins, Thursday and Friday, May 
28th and 29th. A majority of the practition 
ers of the state was in attendance and tool 
part in the discussions and clinic. 

The first day was given over to the busi 
ness meeting and the reading of papers 
and the whole of the second day was taken 
up with the clinic. Much time was spent 
upon the discussion of a proposed tubercu- 
lin test law, which would be state wide in 
its application. The dairymen of the state 
have drafted a bill, modeled somewhat after 
the Wisconsin law, which they had ex- 
pected to introduce into the next Legisla- 
ture which meets in the fall. 

This bill provides that the owner of dairy 
cattle may test his own herd, the records to 
be submitted to the State Veterinarian, who 
shall make condemnations. Doctor Yard, 
State Veterinarian, reported that after a 
conference with a number of the leading 
dairymen, they had seen the weakness in 
this and that he felt they were in a mood to 
support a bill which would provide that the 
testing be done by trained men only. The 
dairymen feel that since there is little tuber- 
culosis in the state, this is the time to stamp 
it out, and not wait until we become as 
badly affected as are some of the Eastern 
States. 

A Legislative Committee of five was ap- 
pointed to look after this matter at the next 
meeting of our Assembly. 

The members of the Association took 
lunch together at the Northern Hotel after 
which President A. G. Fisk delivered an 
address, in which he reviewed the history 
of the Association and pointed out plans 
for betterment. 

Dr. C. C. Stewart read a paper on “The 
Intradermal Test for Tuberculosis,” with 
which he has had a wide experience, hav- 
ing tested somewhere near 1,500 head. He 
has had opportunity to check the test in 
some instances with the subcutaneous test, 


. and believes it to be as reliable in all cases. 


His work has been throughout country dis- 
tricts where the subcutaneous test would 
be a practical impossibility. He felt that 
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he obtained as good results from the ordi- 
nary B. A. I. Tuberculin as from the alcohol 
precipitated, which is recommended by the 
experiment station in California. This paper 
brought out considerable discussion from 
the members, a number of whom had had 
experience with the test. It seems to meet 
with great favor under Colorado conditions. 

Hog cholera was well taken care of by 
three different members. Dr. A. A. Her- 
man, after wide experience with the simul- 
taneous vaccination, spoke in favor of that 
method. Dr. F. Gilgen presented some of 
his own experience in treating the disease. 
Dr. Playne Guyselman gave the results of 
18 months work in the San Luis Valley, 
where hog cholera had practically bank- 
rupted the farmers, and where in the above 
mentioned time, he with one other veteri- 
narian had been able to completely eradicate 
it. 

This work is of not only local but na- 
tional interest, because it shows what can 
be done by the methods used, which were 
in this case, the serum alone, absolute quar- 
rantine, veterinarians having the authority 
of Deputy Sheriffs, thorough cleaning and 
disinfection were used following each out- 
break. No virus has been used in the Valley 
since these men took charge and they are 
strongly in favor of the serum alone meth- 
od, because they feel that the introduction 
of the virus merely tends to spread the dis- 
ease. They are working under the direction 
of Farmers’ Associations who furnish the 
money for the work. 

These papers will be published in full 
and the proceedings of the Association 
meeting can be had by writing to the secre- 
tary. 

In the evening the Veterinary Medical 
Association of the Colorado Agricultural 
College entertained these veterinarians at 
their annual banquet and ball, where every 
one seemed to enjoy themselves to the ut- 
most. I. E. Newsome, 

Ft. Collins, Colo. Secretary. 


WHERE THE POWER GOES. 

The amount of power which will be needed 
to overcome the resistance of the air to an 
automobile can be easily computed on a basis 
of speed of thirty miles per hour. The power 
required to overcome air resistance varies as 
the cube of the speed, and therefore if the ve- 
locity is doubled, making it sixty miles per 
hour, the power absorbed at half that speed 
will be increased in value eight times. The 
following table indicates the power absorbed 
by air resistance at various speeds, assuming 
a total end on area of twenty-three square 
feet: 

Mar. H. P. Absorbed 
10 174 
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Give Greater Satisfaction and Cost Less. 
PURITY and ACCURACY GUARAN- 
TEED. THE ABBOTT VETERINARY 
BACTERINS MAKE FOR SUCCESS. Their 
Great Popularity with the Profession is 
Proof THAT THEY BRING RESULTS. 


Have You Your Copy of This Book? 


Every doctor who 
reads this journal should 
possess a copy of the 
great Therapeutic Price- 
list (1913-1914) which 
comes from the labora- 
tories of The Abbott 
Alkaloidal Company, 
Chicago. This book is 

f more than its.name im- 

plies, a mere price-list; 

its size is 5 x 8; it is cloth-bound in at- 

tractive library style and the Veterinary 

Department, alone, contains about 50 

pages of clinical suggestions. There are 

some 400 pages in all. Doctor, if you 

haven't received your copy, better send 
for it now. It is free for the asking. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


[The Abbott Laboratories | 


Ravenswood, Chicago 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 


ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best European Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 


Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
.on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 


Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 





20 ; 1.392 
30 5.000 
40 11.136 
50 : 21.75 
60 40.00 
70 59.68 
80 89.08 


If one consults the table presented above it 
will be evident that cars running at speeds of 
thirty miles per hour, or less, are not seri- 
ously. affected by air resistance, but just as 
soon as the speed augments it will be appar- 
ent that it is very desirable to reduce the 
frontal area directly exposed as low as pos- 
sible. 

Diagrams may be prepared to indicate the 
probable direction of the air currents around 
an ordinary type, fore door body with square 
dashboard and wind shield raised to a vertical 
position. These may be compared to advan- 
tage with other views which represent the 
same phenomena, except that the car is pro- 
vided with a better designed body and a tap- 
ered hood, and that the wind shield is tilted 
instead of being set vertical. It should be 
noted that eddy currents would be largely in- 
creased if no side doors were fitted to the 
front seats. With a body of the stream line 
form the air currents are not deflected abrupt- 
ly but follow the outline of the curved body 
and do not tend to raise as much dust or offer 
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Curo Colic 
Intestinal Antiseptic and Sedative 


Safe Certain 


Inexpensive 


Formula:—Cannabis, Chloroform, Eth- 
eral Oil, Physotigma, Pineo, Camphor, 
Capsicum and Oil of Peppermint. 


An intestinal antiseptic and sedative 
for the relief of cramp and colic. No colic 
remedy has ever given such splendid re- 
sults. The many veterinarians now using 
it have sent in many splendid reports. 
You will find Curo Colic indispensable. 


Dose:—One ounce by capsule or two 
ounces by syringe. 


Prices: Curo Colic, per pint, 90 cents; 
¥% gallon, $3.50; gallon, $6.75. 


SAMPLE (4 ounces) will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CURO LABORATORIES 


Detroit, Mich. 
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the same resistance as that presented in the 
first type. 

In order to show how much resistance may 
be obviated by the use of a stream line body, 
it is well to consider a typical example. Con- 
sider a car which is equipped with a seventy- 
horsepower engine and which track tests have 
demonstrated capable of ninety miles per hour. 
rom the horsepower available for overcoming 
the wind resistance we can deduct a certain 
amount which will |e absorbed by friction of 
the transmission mechanism and loss between 
tires and track. The loss due to the driving 
eearing can be assumed to be twenty-five per 
cent, and that due to loss between tires and 
roadway is estimate! at ten per cent. This 
will make a total loss of thirty-five per cent 
of seventy horsepower, or in round numbers 
forty-five horsepower. It would seem that the 
less area one had the greater speeds possible 
with the horsepower available. In order to 
attain a speed of ninety miles per hour one 
could only have an exposed area of about eight 
square feet. 

This would call for a stream line, for rac- 
ing body. Air currents follow the body con- 
tour very closely. In a body flush sided with 
no openings or projections to disturb air flow. 
it will be evident that the minimum of exposed 
area will permit a maximum speed. Obviously, 
a practical touring car cannot be designed on 


exactly the same lines as a racing vehicle, 
as too much of the operator’s comfort would 
have to be sacrificed to attain this end. 

When a motor car is in operation there are 
various forces tending to resist its motion. 
On a level road these are the rolling resist- 
ance at the point of contact of the traction 
wheels and the roadway; friction in the power 
transmission mechanism and atmospheric re- 
sistance. If the vehicle is moving on a gradi- 
ent there is still another factor to be consid- 
ered, and this is the amount of power needed 
to raise the weight ot the car against the force 
of gravity. Obviously when the car is de- 











WIMSETT’S ANTI-FIS-TRACT TABLETS 

Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets have proven, by actual 
test in the hands of several hundred veterinarians, 
to be far superior to any of the old line treatments 
so generally used. 

Their use does away with the filthy task of daily 
irrigation by removing the source of pus. It takes 
only one trial to convince you. 


Price, $1.50 per dozen. Full directions. 
DR. I. G. WIMSETT, Winfield, Kansas 


Dr. I. G. Wimsett, 
Winfield, Kansas. 
Dear Doctor: 
Enclosed please find check for $3.00 for which 
send me two dozen tablets. I used the order you 
sent me with good results. 


Palmyra, Mo. H. L. Underwood 




















7751 Veterinary Surgeons 


Covers thirty-four of the best states in the Union and Canada. List 
is neatly typewritten and covered by our 99 per cent Postage 
Guarantee. Immediate delivery. Price $25.00. 
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Send for our catalogue showing national count on 7,000 other 
classifications and explaining our Customers’ Sales Efficiency 


Service. 


ROSS-GOULD, x 


427 NORTH 


INTH STREET ST. LOUIS 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Chicago—Chartered 1 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college buildirg containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require large and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 
&# Write for Catalog and other information. 


“GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. - - - - - - Chicago 

















THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY :-COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and full information address 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo. 














THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 


Recognized by the U. S. Civil Service C issi dited Veterinary College. A school offering the most practical course in 
Clinical and Laboratory Education. O ized fi ni d dto meet the demands of the Veterinary Profession. Over 300 Clinical 


Cases at College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 
DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 














ANTISEPTOL 


ANTISEPTOL (DUSTING POWDER) 


THE VETERINARY, The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 
Dusting Powder Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in 


Retbonas ; Illinois Texas Kansas 
Nsemicpeodonant MS HH) Mississippi Oklahoma Missouri 
Or use IN 
Woun Ls Idaho So. Dakota Colorado 
Herr SS ; Utah Nebraska Wyoming 
Arkansas Iowa British Columbia 


so retaho Also in the Canadian Northwest 


= ESPECIALLY woe 
; Ai OTR ve ANTISEPTOL pleases your customer as well as yourself. 
ANY 57h ° : ° 
on Brings you money when business is dull— 
Builds up your business and draws trade. 
Act. June, 30, 1906 The best package of the best powder on the market. 
SERUL Ne. A- 8488 Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your own label on any 
order for one-half gross or more)— 


$16.75 per gross—(11}c per can)—$8.75 per half-gross 
$1.50 per dozen—(Retails for 50c per can) 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper Sulphate; 
mixed with Pure Talcum 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP THIS MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY, xoMAH*, 
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scending a hill the force of gravity assists the 
power plant instead of working against it. 
The resistance of the road depends very 
largely upon the nature of the surface, and it 
is also dependent upon the size of the wheels 
and type of tire with which they are fitted. 
The second item, that of friction of rear axle, 
drive shaft, bearings and change speed gears, 
is comparatively low, and it is generally in- 
cluded with that of road resistance. It will 
be evident that other factors must also be con- 
sidered in determining power required to pro- 
pel a vehicle. One must figure on the total 
weight of the car, the capacity of the body 
and the maximum speed it is desired to at- 
tain. All of these factors are considered by 
the designer, but the usual practice is to as- 
sume an average set of conditions and to pro- 
vide a motor of more power than is abso- 


lutely needed to secure a margin of safety 
over the requirements.—The Modern Gasoline 
Automobile. 


ANTISEPTIC HEALING POWDER. 

An effective antiseptic, astringent, deodor- 
ant and stimulating dry dressing. 

Favors rapid healing by promoting healthy 
action of the cells. Indicated in all inflama- 
tory skin lesions as ulcers, suppurative sur- 
faces, moist eczema, scalds, burns, ab- 
scesses, and as a dry dressing for wounds. 

Composition: Camphor, Alum, Zinc Oxide, 
Boric Acid, Copper-Acetate, Talc. 

In handsome 6 ounce nickle top sifters and 
labeled with your name, 11 cents each in any 
quantity. Sells for 25 or 50 cents. State the 
price you wish printed on the label. 

Carter-Luff Chemical Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

















' ‘THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "2" 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 


Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 
In 5 Vols. 8 vo., 3,277 pages. 


Vol. I. Respiratory and Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 


3d Ed., 1910. 


Vol. II. Digestive, Hepatic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 
Hormones, Metabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin, Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. IV. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 
rum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. Scientific principles, general 
and specific. pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. - 
Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 
Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 


Order today from the author, 


Carriage paid on receipt of price. 


ITHACA, N. Y. . 
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Business Opportunities 

For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











OR SALE—PRACTICE AND HOSPITAL WITH 
modern equipment. Equine and canine oper- 
ating tables, equine ambulance, stocks, slings 
and drug stock. Brick building 50x110, built espe- 
cially for veterinary hospital; plenty of light and 
ventilation. Practice established 14 years and 
paying from $8,000 to $12,000 yearly. A city of 
35,000, only one other graduate in city. A large 
agricultural area to draw from, nearest graduate 
outside of city 40 miles distant. Ideal climate, 
winters very mild. This is one of the best pay- 
ing practices in the southwest. Reason for sell- 
ing, going into other business in the East. Only 
those having cash to handle this proposition and 
meaning business need apply. No auto to buy. 
Address No 9, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—$450.00 CASH BUYS WELL ESTAB- 
lished veterinary practice in northeastern 
Kansas. Good country, good town and good roads, 
Large territory, no competition. Includes auto, 
drugs and office fixtures. Address No. 98, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED AN OPENING IN THE STATE OF 

Kansas by a qualified veterinarian with ten 
years’ successful experience. Address No. 1, care 
of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—VETERINARY LOCATION OR PO- 

sition as assistant or partner. Best refer- 
ences. Three years’ experience in practice. Now 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry stationed at 
Chicago. Address No. 2, care of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 





OR SALE—STOCK IN THRIVING HOG 

cholera serum laboratory operating under U. 

S. Gov’t license. Incorporated. Excellent oppor- 

tunity for veterinarian in hog community. Ad- 
dress No. 3, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE, AUTO 

and drugs. Price, $700. No opposition. Run- 

ning $1,800 a year. Country territory. Address 
No. 4, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





AVING TO LEAVE MY PRACTICE WILL 
sell my Kyle table, medicine and instru- 
ments. Can make you terms to pay part out of 
the practice. Address No. 5, care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





ANTED—A CLEAN AMBITIOUS ASSISTANT 

who can give references. Must have at least 

two years’ schooling. Some experience preferred. 

State salary. Address No. 6, care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





OR SALE—TO A QUALIFIED MAN, WHO 
has at least half the money, complete equip- 
ment which will invoice $650. Splendid location. 
No opposition. Hurry. Address No. 7, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—PRACTICE, OFFICE FIXTURES. 
etc., in good growing city of 18,000 in eastern 
Ohio. Have been in present location 19 years. 
My reason for selling is that I wish to retire. 
Address No. 8, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Complete Story of the Airedale Terrier, by F. M. 
Jowett. The most comprehensive work published on the 
Airedale. Accepted as the standard. Profusely illustrated, 
bound in cloth, 169 pages; $1.60 prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Field and Fancy, a weekly journal for the Field Trials, 
Dog Shows, and Dog Fanciers. $2.00 per year. Send 
subscriptions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a pocket for each of the 
following: Business Mcmoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
53ce. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VoTERINARY MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D. 
Just the thing for Icisure hours. It is brim-full of wit and 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances and 
Parties, Civiiization and Pioneer Weddings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lies, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from_ the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely dificrent from those of that ccle- 
brated character of detcctive fiction. These storics open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbin~ly intcres‘ing. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from VetT- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 








The Dog Fancier, the oldest, most prosperous and 
popular monthly kennel publication in America. Cov- 
ers all breeds. Price, 50 cents a year. Send subscrip- 
tions to Veterinary Medicine. 





The Modern Gasoline Automobile. Its Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair, by Victor Page, M. E. 
Indispensable to every owner and prospective owner of an 
automobile. Complete in every detail and up to date in 
every particular. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
automobile trade journals. Cloth bound, 700 pages, 500 
illustrations, $2.50 prepaid. Send your orders to VeErT- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 1 


Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 
tions to VeTerinary MUcpIcinF. 


Surgical Diseases of the Doz, by Cecil French, D. V.5., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and_ more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


How to Collect a Doctor Litl, by Dr. Frank P. Davis, 
98 pages, cloth bound, price $1.00 prepaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. Send orders to Vetorinany Mroepicinr. 


Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and located. 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. LTstablished 1904. ‘ 

















A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
See description in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many questions are discussed which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer and uplift that will hold your attention from the first 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 








